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THE HOME OF VICTOR MILL STARCH 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


VICTOR MILL STARCH—tThe Weaver’s Friend 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY SOUTHERN AGENT 


Why worry about POTATO STARCH when VIC- 
TOR MILL STARCH will give as good results as Potato 


Starch on warps of any numbers, from 6s to 100s. 


It boils thin— penetrates the warps— increases 
breaking strength and carries the weight into 
the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of 
gluten and other foreign matter, it gives a 
bleach and finish to the cloth that you can 
get from no other starch. 


A trial order will convince you that VICTOR 
STARCH has no equal in the market. 


JAS. H. MAXWELL, GREENVILLE, S$. C. 


Northrop Looms 


Trade-Mark Registered 


Fix the selling prices of goods 
Raise the standard of quality 
Increase product per loom 


Reduce cost of weaving 
50 to 75 per cent. 


Increase efficiency of weavers 
Increase wages of weavers 


DRAPER COMPANY 


HOPEDALE MASS. 


ME 
MacColl Spooler Guide 


will, with a much more open setting, remove slubs or 
bunches that would pass through other spooler guides. 


DRAPER COMPANY 


HOPEDALE MASS. 


Southern Agent 
J.D. CLOUDMAN 188 South Forsyth St. Atlanta Ga. 
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BETTER PRODUCTION 
AND BETTER CLOTH 


MONAGHAN MILLS 
Monaghan Plant 


Greenville, S, C., July 8, 1916. 


Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: — 


During my connection as Superintendent, formerly of the Greer 
Plant and now of the Monaghan Plant, | have used your “DUPLEX” 
FLAT STEEL HEDDLES on a large variety of fabrics ranging from 
two shades on 80x80 up to several harness on fancy weaves, and 
your heddies gave us better satisfaction than any other loom 
harness we could get. 

NO THREAD EVER CUTS THROUGH YOUR HARNESS- 
EYE, which consequently means BETTER CLOTH AND BETTER 
PRODUCTION, Yours very truly, 


J. N. BADGER, Supt. 


Because it means to the mills “BETTER PRODUCTION 

AND BETTER CLOTH”, a larger variety of fabrics in 

cotton, silk, wool, jute and linen are woven with our 

FLAT STEEL HEDDLES than with any other type of 
loom- harness made. 


We also make DROP-WIRES and HARNESS FRAMES. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


2100 W. Allegheny Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Southern Agent, HAMPTON SMITH, Greenville, S. C. 


‘NO THREAD EVER CUTS THROUGH THE HARNESS EYE” 


Farbwerke- Hoechst 


——FORMERLY—— 


H. A. METZ & CO. 
Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs 
and Chemicals 


SoLte LICENSEES AND IMPORTERS OF THE PRODUCTS OF 


FARBWERKE, vormals MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUENING 


Hoechst - on - Main, Germany 
122 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 210 South Tryon St,, Charlotte, N. C. 
140 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 1418 Empire Boilding, Atlanta, Ga. 
104 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 20-20 Natoma St., San Francisco, Cal. 
23 South Main St., Providence, R. I. 4s Alexander St. Montreal, Can. 
317 North Clark St., Chicago, III. 28 Wellington, St., Toronto, Can. 


Go. 


We carry a full line of general supplies and make a 
specialty of equipping new mills 
WE MANUFACTURE 
Oak Tanned Leather Loom Harness, 
Belting. Weaving Reeds 


AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The Greatest Improvement Made in 
Gotton Spinning in Quarter of a 
Century 


The Richards-Hinds Light Running Rolls 
Over 350,000 Spindles Equipped to Date 
(suaranteed Claims. 


Cockley Yarn Preventor Less Change of Settings 
Extra Strength of Yarn Reduced Cost of Spinning 
Less Waste One-third Saved on Leather Covered Rolls 
Greater Production Better Spinning with Improved Product 


All machine builders are agents and will quote prices for new 
work, Also for prices and particulars write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 
Indian Orchard, Mass. 


Clark’s Directory of Southern Textile Mills 


Complete and accurate information relative to 
Southern Textile Mills 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO, 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Saddles, the latest invention mm Sad- 
dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma- 
chines. Manufacturers of al! kinds of 


Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 


q:: Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjustiag 


Pocket Size—Price $1.50 CLARK PUB. CO., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
1866 50TH ANNIVERSARY 1916 
STRIPPER BURNISHER AND EMERY FILLET 
HOWARD BROS. MFG. CoO., 
E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent, 515 Commercial Bank Bldg, Charlotte, N. C. Phone 1722 


Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 
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Child Labor in the South 


Chas. H. Smith, formerly editor 
of the Textile Manufacturer, but 


now connected with the Commercial 
Journal, recently made the follow- 
ing very interesting defense of the 
Southern cotton mills in an address 
in the White Temple Methodist 
Episcopal church of Saint Joseph, 
Mo., on the subject “Child Labor in 
the South.” 

“The mere suggestion of ‘child 
labor’ carries with if mental pic- 
tures of unsanitary factories and 
sweat-shops; pale and emaciated 
children, working at starvation 
wages and dying for want of fresh 
air and wholesome food, without 
schooling or religious training; im- 
morality and ambitioniess lives, 
spent under the lash of greedy, 
grasping, grinding task-masters. 

“Perchance, therefore, | may have 
a bit of a surprise in store for some 
of vou, in telling you of the actual 
conditions .as IT myself saw them in 
the textile mills of the South. As 
editor of the Textile Manufacturer, 
al Charlotte, N. C. in the very heart 
of the textile industries of the 
South, I was thrown directly into 
contract with every condition that 
Obtains in those mills. [I was on in- 
timate terms and talked confiden- 
tally with mill owners, managers, 
foremen, overseers, and operatives. 
| cultivated the aequaintance of 
the mill help, in order that I might 
learn from them what they had to 
say in connection with their work 
in those textile mills. 

What I tell you here today is not 
hearsay, not second-hand informa- 
lion. It is what I actually saw, and 
whal I know to be true. You may 
depend on everything I tell you as 
representing my impressions. Glean- 
ed from conditions as they appear- 
ed lo me while viewing them on the 
grounds, and from interviews with 
operatives themselves. 

“The owners of the southern tex- 
lile mills give their operatives free 
schools and free cburches, supplied 
regularly with an educated minis- 
ler. Where the children are more 
than 14 years of age, they work in 
‘he mill during the day-time and 
allend night school, Onder 44 the 
Kiddies are given a free day school, 
all paid for by the mill owners. 
Domestic seience is one of the 
branches taught the girls, and they 
love it. Onee in possession of a 
knowledge of systemized house- 
keeping, those mountain girls make 
the best of housewives. They make 
good cooks, sew beautifully, and 


carry on their household duties 
with a delight that might be an in- 
spiration to some of the St. Joseph 
young ladies. 

“The boys have a manual training 
course in their studies, and if thev 
show aptness in their mill work and 
an inclination to progress, the most 
advanced receive technical training 
in the higher textile schools. 

“Southern textile mills are creat- 
ing an entirely new race of people. 
They are taking th raw material 
from the hill country, just as they 
are taking the raw material from 
the cotton plantations, work it over, 


and turn out a finished product 
that in time will regenerate the 
éntire mountain sections of the 
South. 


“The new child labor law, com- 
mendable as it is, in shutting off 
the employment of children of ten- 
der years in sweat-shops and other 
insanitary places in the East and 
the North, may work a real hard- 
ship on the mill children of the 
South. 


Under the arrangements at the 
time I was in the South, the mill 
children not only enjoyed a free 


schooling at the expense of the tex- 
tile mills, where they or their pa- 
rents were employed, but they also 
received moral training and relig- 
ious instruction, with Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A. buildings, furnish- 
ed by the mills, and were given free 
lectures during the winter months. 
Once dull eves and listless natures 


were brightened and filled with 
beauly and morality—and morals is 
their hardest lesson to remember. 


but great progress has been made. 

“Mill villages of the South, as a 
rule, are made up of neat cottages, 
of perhaps five or six rooms—pretty 
in design, attractively painted, with 
electric lights and running water in 
every cottage, supplied from the 
mill plant. Windows are large and 
the reoms amply lighted. Lace cur- 
tains and pretty rugs soon follow 
regular pay-days, so that the home 
of the average mill operative in the 
South is really better than a great 
many working men’s homes in Bt. 
Joseph, Missouri. 

“Lawns carry a profusion flow- 
ers, in their season, with vines 
hanging like garlands of green on 
ihe fence lines. Many southern 
mills give prizes for the best kept 
lawns and premises, and this is a 
stimulus to making the mill villages 
beautiful. I shall explain thal near- 
ly all mill villages, that surround 


every large textile mill, are located 
on a large tract of land a little dis- 
tance from a city dr town, so there 
is ample room for expansion to 
meet the growing requirements of 
the future. Operatives pay, as a 
rule, about $6.00 or $7.00 a month 
rent for their cottages—this in- 
cludes electric lights and water, 
with fuel at just what it costs the 
mills at wholesale rates; although 
many prefer wood, which is plen- 
tiful and cheap. Sometimes, where 
a family is small, two occupy a 
double cottage; but this is rare, as 
the mill help like individual homes, 
the same as the rest of us. 

“New England cotton mills finally 
awakened to the fact that their des- 
pised southern rivals were taking 
their business away from them— 
getting a market that New England 
thought belonged to her. Business 
jealousy leads to a world of intri- 
gue—if not to a world-shaking war. 
On account of nearness to the cotton 
fields, saving transportation on the 
raw material; because of low priced 
labor: with an abundance of water 
for creating electric power, ever so 
much cheaper than coal; the excel- 
lent quality and superiority of its 
weavers, the exquisite blending and 
mixing of its colors, the attractive 
designs, and guarantee of its print- 
goods, the southern mills were in- 
vading New England's territory and 
winning it away. 

Labor Conditions. 

“In Massachusetts especially, the 
textile mill labor is very largely 
made up of foreigners—English and 


Belgian. ‘This labor organized, un- 
ionised, and demanded increased 
pay. Southern mills pay from $3.50 


a week up to $15.90 for higher grade 
labor in the operating departments. 
Of course, the heads of departments, 
and technically trained men, get 
just as high wages as are paid in 
New England. Chemists in the dye- 
ing reoms, designers for patterns, 
and similar workmen in matters 
wholly technical receive high pay, 


as only the best are employed. The 
New England wage scale ranges 
from $6.00 to $25.00 a week. That 


is. foremen or overseers thal in the 
South would receive from $12.00 to 
$15.00 a week, in New England would 
draw from $18.00 to $25.00. This 
unionizing of New England textile 
operatives resulted in the ereat 
strike there a few years ago, so vio- 
lent in its nature that it attracted 
wide attention: and the more recent 
strikes of the past winter. The 


strikers won, and increased pay was 
drawn, further increasing the pre- 
dominance of southern mills. 

Labor organizers were sent into 
the South from Massachuetts by the 
Industrial Workers of the World— 
and they failed.. Thus far, south- 
ern mill operatives cannot be or- 
ganized into a union—they will not 
stick. Here and there a union was 
organized, but the great mass of 
the operatives laughed at the organ- 
izers. The mill employe will not 
lake up arms against his employer, 
whom he loves and venerates. New 
England got busy along another line. 
aid writers were sent into the 
south—men and women, I have been 
Lold, who were paid to misrepresent, 
else who were too prejudiced by a 
theory to believe the evidence of 
their own personal observation. Alt 
least, this is the way it appeared to 
me. At any rate, articles began to 
appear in New England newspapers 
and in Boston Women's Club peri- 
odicals demanding a National Child 
Labor Law, and containing absolute- 
ly false misleading inormation of 
child labor in the South. Those 
articles were later printed in pam- 
phiet form and given wide circula- 
tion throughout the country, in or- 
der to influence American citizens 
to intercede with congress to pass 
the Owens’ Child Labor Bill. 

“As an illustration of the charac- 
ter of some of those paid writers, [ 
will cite the one who came to Char- 
lotte last December. I met him in 
a brief personal interview. He was 
direct from Boston, with all the dis- 
agreeable egotism of the down-east 


Yankee. Saliow and tremulous. 
with a cigarette always in his 


month, ungentlemanly and rude, he 
dropped into the southern metro- 
polis and swung his erip into the 
highest priced hotel there. I sup- 
pose his employer paid all bills. 
Then he proceeded to “investigate.” 

“His deportment with the cham- 


hbermaids at the hotel resulted in 
his removal to another hotel. Thus 


were the first three days of his “in- 
vestigation” put in. On the fourth 
day he took a taxi to a nearby tex- 
tile mill—the ordinary street car 
that ran past the doors of that mill 
was nol good enough for this Bos- 
tonese writer. 

“On account of his rude approach 
and ungentlemaniy deportment, his 
interview at that mill lasted not 
longer than five minutes. Next 
morning he departed for Boston. 

(Continued. on Page 6.) 
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How to Prevent Accidents 


It has been estimated that fully 
one-third—and perhaps one-half of 
all the accidents in the industries in 
the United States could be prevent- 
ed if proper precautions were taken. 
Wedo not have, in the United 
States, official statistics giving ex- 
act information upon which to base 
an accurate estimate of the number 
of industrial accidents, but there is 
ample evidence indicating that the 
number of accidents is far greater 
than one would ordinarily expect. 
Upon a conservative estimate, the 
total number of fatal accidents 
among adult male warge-earners is 
believed to be between thirty thou- 
sand and thirty-five thousand and, 
in addition, there are not less than 
two million of non-fatal accidents. 
These figures include only the regu- 
larly employed male workers in the 
industries; they do not include the 
hundreds of thousands of casual 
workers who are not infrequently 
exposed to dangers, not the six mil- 
lion wage-earning women and 
minors employed in the industries 
of the United States. 

To improve this state of affairs, 
efforts must be made to reduce 
what might be termed “avoidable” 
accidents: that is accidents which 
would not happen if proper precau- 
tions were taken and suitable safe- 
guards provided. These aceidents 
constitute from sixty to seventy per 
cent of all the accidents in indus- 
trial plants. In one large factory, 
the average number of accidents at 
one time was about 200 a year: 
when greater attention was paid to 
precautionary measures, the num- 
ber of accidents was reduced to 
sixty-four. Even of these accidents 
only thirty-eight were of a charac- 
ter which could be considered as 
wholly non-preventable or “acci- 
dents” in the most literal sense of 
the word. This would indicate that 
possibly eighty per cent, or at least 
seventy per cent, of the accidents 
in the average industrial plant, 
machine shop, or factory could be 
avoided if attention were paid to 
the safeguarding of machinery, to 
the instruction of employees, and 
to all other methods for removing 
the causes of accidents. 

The estimate of what could be 
done if greater efforts were made 
to avoid accidents is not a mere 
guess: if is based on actual results 
obtained in a large factory in this 
country by Mr. John Calder, who 


presented these facts before the 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. The large percentage of 


preventable accidents indicates how 
great a field is still open for im- 
provements in safe factory opera- 
tion. The first thing to do, in the 
endeavor to avoid accidents, is to 
analyze the causes. Industrial acci- 
dents may be attributed mainly to 
seven different causes: 

1. Ienorance. 

2. Carelessness. 

3. Unsuitable clothing. 

4. Insufficient or unsuitable light- 
ing. 

5. Dirty 
mlaces. 

5. Defects in machines and struc- 
Lures. 


and obstructed work 


7. Lack of safeguards. 

As a contributory cause may be 
mentioned insufficient ventilation 
and bad air, which have a stupefy- 
ing effect on the mind, The brain 
which is not fully alert to the sur- 
rounding conditions invites acci- 
dents: so, also, does the use of in- 
toxicating liquors during working 
hours: but this should be so self- 
evident that little need be said 
about it. 

One of the principal causes of 
accidents is ignorance, and it is one 
of the most diffieult to deal with. 
The only way in which it can be 
dealt with is to carefully instruct 
the employes and to continuously 
call to their attention the precau- 
tions they ought to take. It is also 
highly important to encourage 
them to improve their minds by in- 
dependent study, as this will do 
more than anything else to awaken 
within them an understanding of 
mechanical matters and the inher- 
ent dangers present in all moving 
machinery. 

Apprentices in machine shops 
and factories should especially be 
given better supervision than is 
generally the case. They should be 
systematically and thoroughly in- 
structed as to the dangers sur- 
round them. Not only should the 
dangers of the particular machine 
at which they work be pointed out, 
but anything of a dangerous nature 
with which they might come in con- 
tact should be explaied to them. 
It is true that they should be ex- 
pected to mind their own business, 
but it is nevertheless an erroneous 
policy to neglect tmstruction on 
dangers with which they will only 
meet if they should meddle with 
something not ditectly related to 
their work. 

In addition to the apprentices, all 
employes, and especially all new 
employes, should be earefully in- 
structed regarding their work and 
the attending dangers. Dangerous 
parts should be carefully pointed 
out to them and they should be 
cautioned about them. It is import- 
ant that each employe be instruct- 
ed in a language which he under- 
stands. 

Next to ignorance, carelessness. is 
probably the most prolific source 
of all industrial accidents. Care- 
lessness, and carelessness in con- 
junction with ignorance, doubtless 
accounts for more than fifty per 
cent of all accidents in the machine 
building trades. Carelessness often 
takes the form of pure recklessness. 
or at least of thoughtlessness and 
folly. An employe who is frequent- 
ly in aecidents should either be put 
on work where he cannot injure 
himself, or, if such work is nof 
available, he must be dismissed. 
He is dangerous te have around, 
not only to himself, but to his fel- 
low workmen. 

By far, the greater number of 
accidents are caused by momen- 
tary thoughtlessness ‘or careless- 
ness. ‘To avoid accidents; it is ne- 
cessary that the workman concen- 
trate his attention solely on his 
work. Try to cultivate a habit of 
always considering, acting, 


what the result of any particular 
motion or operation will be. A man 
should learn to always keep in 
mind what would happen if “that 
planer belt should creep,” or “that 
chain break.” 

There are many revolving or 
otherwise moving parts of machines 
which cannot possibly be protected 


by guards or covers, and with 
which the worker would never 
come into contact were it not.for 


a loose necktie, a ragged sleeve, or 
a loose, unbuttoned coat. Very 
serious injuries have been caused 
by such wearing apparel being 
wound up on seemingly harmless 
parts. In many cases, the opera- 
tor’s life or limbs have been saved 
only only by the poor quality—in- 
ferior strength—of the usual over- 
alls. Operators of machine tools, 
should, therefore, as’ far as possible 
and practicable, wear closely fitting 
clothing, so that the risk of any 
revolving projection catching in any 
part of the clothing, and thus caus- 
ing injury, may be reduced to a 
minimum. In particular, doe not 
wear ragged overalls or loose neck- 
Lies. 

As a cause of accidents, defects 
in machinery and structures ac- 
count for comparatively few casu- 
alties. From a productive point of 
view, it does not pay to let machines 
run down badly, and hence, this 
danger is more quickly remedied 
than many of the others. In some 
cases, of course, the conditions sur- 
rounding the work are such that 
defective, dangerous machimery is 
kept in operation, but this is not 
the general rule. Often this diffi- 
culty is due as much to careless- 
ness and lack of interest on the 
part of the employe as upon the 
management. The employe, there- 
fore, should immediately report all 
defects in machinery or structures 
that have come within his obesr- 
vation; only by co-operation  be- 
tweengthe employes and the em- 
ployer can dangers of this kind be 
eliminated. 

The time to prevent accidents 
‘aused by machinery is when the 
design of the machine is on the 
drawing board. The designer can 
provide safegards cheaply and effec- 
Lrvely in the original design. It may 
prove costly and impracticable to 
apply them to the machine as an 
afterthought. 

All gears and gearing should be 
either enclosed or guarded where- 
ever possible. In cases where it is 
necessary to remove gear guards 
for the purpose of changing gears, 
the means for removing and re- 
placing the guards should be sim- 
ple. Many machines have been 
wrecked, or at least been put out of 
business for several days, by cloth- 
ing or tools accidentally drawn in 
between a pair of gears. 

Cotton waste, especially after it 
has been used in tue shop and is 
oily, should be kept in sheet-iron 
boxes, the covers of which should 
be kept closed. All soiled waste 
should he removed each night. In 
some plants, it is usual to burn it 
under the furnace at night. Where- 
ever a large amount of inflammable 


material is left, as the result of a 
manufacturing operation, it should 
be baled daily and put in safe 
places. 

In factories of such size and con- 
struction that it would be difficult 
for the employes to pass out of the 
building in an orderly manner, they 
should be put through fire drills at 
regular intervals, so that, in case of 
danger, they would know how to 
get out of the building in the most 
rapid manner.—Machinery. 


Approves Armstrong Plan. 


The writer has just noted the 
item which you have showing the 
new plan of financing mills by Mr. 
C: B. Armstrong of Gastonia, N. C. 
He certainly seems to have solved 
the problem of interesting the small 
or moderate wage earner. 

Very truly yours, 
J. J. Dissoway, Prest., 

Cotton States Belting & Supply Co. 


She—The man from the gas com- 
pany called to see about the broken 
pipe today. 

He—What did he say about the 
gas going to waste? ! 

She—He said it wasn't really go- 
ing to waste—we would find it all 
in the bill-—Pittsburg Dispatch. 


With Running Water 


Factory made reinforced 
Concrete watertight ‘‘Sep- 
tic Tanks.’* No chemicals. 
Self-cleaning. No odors. 
Eliminate flies and disease 
germs. Inexpensive. 
Catalogue. prices, ¢tc., on request. 
le are Health Engineers. 


Without Running 
W ater 


SANITARY ENGINEERING CO, 


Commercial Bidg. Charlotte, N.C. 


ESPEGIALLY ATT RAGTIVE 
MACHINERY 


1—Kitson 2 Beater Breaker Lap- 
per, Automatic Feed. 


2—Kitson Finisher Lappers. 
30—-45” Saco-Pettee Cards. 
5—40” Whitin Cards. 


8—New Model Whitin Spinning 
Frames, 192 spindies 314” 
gauge. 

2—120 Spindie Lowell Twisters, 


rings. All metal creels. 


We handle only thoroughly mod- 
ern machinery. 


Can furnish complete equipments. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE MACHINERY CO 
GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
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Values of Principal Praducts, by 


1916. 
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States, and Quantities of These Products for the 


Censuses of 1914, 1909, 1904 and 1899 


Compiled by the Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Washington 


Cotton Goods, Cotton, Small Wares Cotton Lace 


‘Cotton Goods, Including Cotton, Smal! Wares and Cotton Lace 


Product and State | __Quantity_ Proguct and State Quantity 
Value | Value 
| 1914 re 1914 1909 | 1904 | 1899 1914 1914 1909 1904 | 1899 
Sq. Yds. | Sd. Yds. | Sq. Yds. | Sq. Yds. Toweling and vary | 
Woven Goods (1)... 728, 054), 6,810,712,349) 6,348,568,593! 5,110,308,812| 4,523,430,616 Weaves -| 9,806,282) 75,798, 907 | 5° 778.170 40,280,292) (4) 
Alabama .. .. -+| 49,820 519) 246,512,045, 218,195, 840, 219,746,574, 119,328,587 Georgia 1,657 "O11. 14,836,281) 12,264,366, 4.0% 57,247 | 
Connecticut .. ‘a 18, 560. 045, 203,868, 284, 186,690,012 174,376,394 164,266,504 Massachusetts . 487,237 4,279,318) 4,155,909) 7,774,515) 
Georgia .-| 42,022,i 032) 593,451, 480,225,528) 877,921, 674| 263,913,404 New Hampshire 789.037 6,362,653) 7.432 672) 415.070 
Indiana - 1,729,577) 31,196,210) 46,018,961 37,717,483) 36,803,771 New Jersey 239,882 $35,862) 10,108,237) 2,849,854) 
Maine. 19,918,332; 238,972,102) 250,158,405 198,501,818; 227,186,731 New York.. .. 665,423 3,460,425 1,955,625 1,255 160) 
Mary land. 4,649, 284, 17,940,482) 21,428, 788 22,801, 33,910,582 North Carolina.. 2,206,777 23,847,820) 2,740,348) 8,661,799) 
Massachusetts ..| 140,814,418) 2,066,981,948) 1,989,578,059) 1, 586,267, 624| 1,634,251,288 Pennsylvania 2,759,147) 9 989,645) 10,501,557! 408,582) 
Mississipp!. 2,439, 871 42,901,210) 45,596,264) 36,924, 725| 20,034,983 | All Other States...) 1,001,718) 12,186,903) 3.624, 456) 857,765) 
New Hampshire ..| 88,480, 758) 357,859, 393| 404,831,22 $47.846.266| 333,498,532 |IMosquito Netting 
New Jersey. 6,758 41,313,974) 40,196,447 30,308, 545) 28,267,334 Similar Fabrics. 2,820,524) 97,981,783. 59,100,819) 36,232,918 41,885,023 
New York 228; 121,280, 718) 147,069,542) 112 627,782; 130,911,878 Gags and Sagging. J 9.705.616; 129,357,002) 63,107. 568) 57.067.663. 22 739.616 
North Carolina. . 50.221 104 748,119,020| 625,876,309) 472,596,102 290,772,125 Georgia .. .. 1,775,122) 24,003,048) §,056,804) 7,313,137) 4,030,293 
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South Carolina ....| 70,579,894! 1,343,606,066) 1,079,066,885, 872,190,168 613,217,602 New Hampshire §22,527| 3,418,909 4.588.550) 3,831,493 5,591,681 
Tennessee «+| 4,015,562 70,271,185 63 029,001 87,804,774 29,655,984 North Carolina. . 284,821) 3,116,674) 2,460,729 3,230,278 1,285,365 
Texas. 3,706, 41,677,534) $7,127,223 20,685,247 16,280,101 South Carolina.. 825,064) 10,147,120) 19.792.444 14,250,913) 2°99 109 
V irginia vo .| 9,962,298 137,932,4 24) 103,045,596 66,457,082 55,894,104 All Other States...| 4,903,362) 76,767,739) 12,590,877) 9 516.591 7.990 005 
All Other States. 5,833, $85 89,550,859 82,568,550 74,094,470 98,465,835 Tapestries. 5,411,592 10,137,710 10,657,385) 9 605.006 10.166.538 
Bleached) Pennsylvania 4,803,688 8.106.608 783.867 $8,691,354 9 586,606 
ngs, 9S, er States. 607,904) 2,031,012) 873,518! 913,652 9382 
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Georgia 15,546,371 312,675,717 263,509,923 218,539,589) 137.9% 63,512 Alabama, . 5,220,758) 25.757.706 25 560.583) 18.418.427) 14 432 028 
6628,688)  105,715,187| 186,448,937) 113,490,911) 133,436,589 Connecticut 8,497,879) 8,409,090) 7,914,873) 6,385,473 6,010,562 
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Rhode Island. 48,928 977) 204.923,852| 246,831,368! 183,488,981) 227,549,356 New 341,886) 968,319 1,930,524 "2.859.084 018 260 
South Carolina.. ..| 51,471,851) 1,062,448,052) 864,624,681) 663,269,217, 458,297,017 New Jersey ...1 1,400,267) 8,723,938 4:996.844\(5) 4.230.629. ger 
All Other States...) 18,541, 399 251,127,772) 418,752,120! °277,590,769| 284,687,913 New York .. . | 6,968,631 $1,875,350)  31.765.481|  24.943.995| 17.922.997 
47,921,989) 248,.539,37 162,476\822| 122,601,212|' 129,234,076 North Carolina... | $7,588,174 168.310.9241 142.213.450 95 481 949. 86970 599 
abama . . 6,469,231 38,730,257 29,435,832) 25,645,853! 15,614,278 Pennsylvania 2,075,228 | 9,476,991) 11,448,343) 14.203 093) 18 718 490 
Georgia 10,191,661} 74,902,656) 49,484,921) 30,429,272) 31,673,022 Rhode Island | §,679,149'  19.752.920| 16,462,391 14'482.710 
18,872,894) 14,148,404, 25,129,642 |] South Sarolina.. 6,078,250, 27,861,944, 32,709,732) 31,645,397 24,859,616 
Net usetts ., 10,384,436) 35,818,899 29,169,491 14,486,473) 17.903, 957 Tennessee 1,783,607! 601.057 7.443.170) 5. 062.494 000 
ersey . 4,401,889) 0641, 283) 5, 747,008 2,991,048) 1,369,127 All Other States...| 2,948,753! 13.472.604) 10.558. 233) 11.710 228) 10 986 306 
All 2,691,968: 27,667,048) 13,660,253 7,670,619 7,655,784 Thread | 22,917,099) 26,507,023 28,700,957 17.163.741| 15 907.058 
States. -| 48,566,699 21,106,523 27,229,543, 29,878,266 Connecticut 7,115,348) 7.088, 464) 6.263.776 4.088.361 3.482.159 
36, 706 342) 489,661,133) 537,430,463) 302,316,182) 278,392,708 Massachusette .. | 7,713,857 6,563,216 4,717,974 3,390,883 
3,199 170) 31,099,290) 43,424,412 25,793,707) 9 835.356 New Jersey.. 6,233,696) 5,860,545 5. 848.927 8990 863 624 
North 10,197, 107, 129,379 233; 139,552,491 70,831,304) 93,932,358 New York 238, 035 | 231,000) §94,542' G8. ORS 
| 6,427,154) 100,741,627) 111,994,426 79,056,081! 79.531.181 Pennsylvania 957 455) 412.952: 471.457) O80 719 
South Caroli 691,092| 1,248,900/ 18,671,537 8.211.240 11.792,638 || Rhode Island 2,676, 562! 3.715.469! 934,660 $ 943.840 
All Other ‘Stat ‘| 1,456,884 25,698,766, 29,417,246 26,212,195 16.752 808 All Other States...| 514,736! 2.424.643 1.243.570) 902.715 662 
Napped kel es...| 14,774,535, 195,498 $17; 199, 370, 351 92,211,605) 106.548.417 (6). 2,792,125) 13. 284.875 13.715.771 7.201 req 17 842 718 
abrics 24,862, 020) 263,862,227, 305, 330,808,140) 268,852,716 Cordage and Rope (7) 891,223! 5,515,658 7,602, 907 (4) (4) 
--| 1,316,680; 16,190,524 0,47 2,753) 6,797,117 6.044.149 Cotton (Mill) Waste! 14.421,929' 317,360,019; 310 513.348 247.649.640' 270.862.612 
New 7,870, 079 75,155,157 128,982,755 144,456,099) 187,199,384 Alabama .. .. .. 325.078! 82° 029 10.405 797! S78 
North ire ..! 5,192,818 49,650,233) 71,478,813 87,666,096. 62,253,909 Connecticut 720,299) 11.374.187! 11.215.200) 9 923 878) 10.158 771 
All Other 1,262,674 90,152,119) 64,627,668 62,053,042. 230.175.1771, Georgia .. .. «. 606,680! 19,173.934 19.684. 9271(5) 16.182.249 15 210.595 
.| 2,709,769) $2,714,194 25,099,375 29,834,886) 33.180, 106 Maine 397,392) 9.529.852 7 748 52 10 208 
Weaves, Ttal 3 129,695,313) 1,399,486,243) 1,318,765,235 1,123,507,987| 892,709,523 Massachusetts .. | 6.798.957! 125.624.7326) 115.907 neni 
9,670,324) 123,613,539 $1.470.676|  54,315.668|| New Hampshire ..| 409.865) 12366641! 9651117) 18 
58.965, 799 $83,934,804) 432,866,025) 342,153,330; 308,001,949 North Carolina.. ..| 1,390,461) 38,455,783) $4,861,543 22 235.597! 22’ 039.030 
14,966,732) 154,448,022) 167,925 952| 113,990,210; 33,934,115]) Pennsylvania is] 97,915) 2,613,542! 3.088 . 2277242! 5.664.528 
All Oht state 13,787,278 211,461,967| 148,215,075; 158,088,019 129,862,142 Rhode Isiand ....! 1,325,590) 23,079,944! 42.158.042 49.352: 19159 895 
Dril er States...| 62,306,180] 526.027.911| 452.7673896| 427.805-752) 366595.649|| South Carolina.. ..| 1,349,787) 40,417,952)  29.621.480| 241199029) 25.5824: 
rills bie e's 21,256,698 289,969,885 238,869,407 194.7 735,303 237,206,549 Tennessee .... ..! 68 806) 946 044! 184 204) “9 96% 961 
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Alabama... | 945,970! 9,278,141) 15,156,601)... .. 1.897.609 OF Ueiting. buckets, etc. The quantity 
| 2911-829) 33,445,109; 40,827,992] 24.594, 276| 19,724,407 of lace. goods was reported in equare yards for 1909, 1904. and 1899 and is included 
Maine 4 for those years, but was reported in pairs, pieces. linear yards, etc. for 1914, and 
New Jersey 364° 396) Fabrics, the combined quantities of which are here brought into comparison with 
1,239,480) 15,718,064! 12,473,668 Lh. 785.124! "114 166 the 1914 figures, were designated at prior censuses as ‘‘Plain Cloths for Printing 
South -- «-| 6,838,728[ 74,415,268; 53,871,689; 56,095,899) 43,308,277 and Converting‘ and “Brown or Bleached Sheetings and Shirtings.” 
ve arolina.. ..| 844.701; 13,598,202; 12,910,370) 45,220,488) 11,379,712 
ana er es onan 1,568,961) pepper 7,418,883) 24,231,858) 19.613 272 3. Does not include fancy woven ginghams, napped fabrics, nor unbleached or 
er Fancy | bleached shirtings. 
Geo .| 75,546,761) 717,407, 623) 691,580,867) 862,630,171| 419,642,456 
778] 89,848,416) 47,669,321) 39,742,788| 17,986,802 Figures not available. 
wusetts 26,082,915) 242,099, 647| 256,119,241) 196,600,190) 200,858,506 
South 12,814,453 120,291,816; 136,511,516 92. 934.212 39.998 T11 statistics for one establishment to avoid disclosure of individual opera- 
All Oth ia. ay 6,331,876 99,246,161) 59,475,787) 24,315,732) 2,015,206 tions. 
er States... .| 26,923,739 216,421,583; 191/805,008| 209,037.249| 167,833,231 
Velvets Corderses | , Sq. Yds. | Sq. Yde. | Sa. Yds. | Sq. Yds. {f®. Im addition 17,927,286 pounds, valued at $3,472,056, were reported in 1914, and 
Etc.. $540,143) 29.128. 703! £6,014, 566) 20,412,631 pounds, valued at $3,518,086, in 1909, by establishments manufacturing 
assachusetts.. ..|° 2,054,181! 6,109,238! 4,149,619) 1,687,597 cotton twine as a primary product. 
Pennsylvania’ “J 874, 834) 3,832 3,876,399) 3.748.163) 86.000 In addition pound al or 
Rhode Island 2,484,588} 4,798,205; 8,088,945] = 2,944,944, 3,945,504 3,244,198 pounds, valued at $2,539,906, were reported in 1914, and 
All Other States 5,108,639) 3,422,296 | 1,965,422 16,760, 763 pounds, valued at $3,011,613. in 1909, by establishments manufacturing 
35,760) .034. 750" 3.575.217! 1.749.534) 327,000 cotton cordage and rope as primary products. 
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Child Labor in the South. 
(Continued from Page 3.) 


Later, a woman's society of that city 
issued a scathing pamphlet from his 
pen, winding up something in this 
way: “The Southern textile mill 
owners are enslaving babes fresh 
from their mother’s arms: killing 
them by slow degrees in insanitary 
factories. These southern cotton 
mills are trying to re-establish the 
old slave system of the South, but 
with the white children of the poor 
as their victims. Down with such 
inhuman greed. Our better class of 
citizenship must crush out this 
child slavery in the South—forever 
stamp it out in southern textile 
mills.’ 


That is the substance of his false- 
hoods, if not his exact words. Those 
far away who could no better he- 
lieved that young man—for had he 
not made a “personal investigation,” 
just as the pamphlet said he had? 

“When the labor commission in 
Washington, that was appointed by 
the United States senate to look in- 
to the conditions of child labor in 
the South, heard evidence from mill 
children themselves: when that 
commission visited southern cotton 
and knitting mills, and saw how 
modern and sanitary everything was 
within them, even to the First Aid 
Kits recommended by the National 
Association of Massachusetts—kits 
that are everywhere in every mill 
for immediate use in case of even 
the most trivial accident; when it 
saw the churches maintained by the 
mills, the free schools in mill vil- 
lages, the attractive and cleanly 
cottages, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. 
A. buildings: when mill children 
told how happy they were; when 
that commission came directly into 
contact with a race of humanity 
that was in process of regeneration 
—being brought from poverty, 
filthy, low morals and indolence, 
into a happy, industrious band of 
laughing, well-fed and cleanly 
youths, that had as good a start in 
education and moral training as any 
other youths of their age—that 
commission reported, to quote their 
own words—‘Conditions in the 
South are different from what has 
been represented to us.’ 


“Public sentiment was strong for 
the child labor bill, and in view of 
the necessity of some law for the 
protection of working children in 
the North and the East, to’ stamp 
out real child slavery under merci- 
less manufacturers, who looked 
only tothe dollars, caring nothing 
for the lives and welfare of the 
kiddies who earned those dollars 
for them ,every well informed per- 
son wished for the passage of a 
child labor bill. I myself regard 
the Owens’ Child Labor Bill as one 
of the grand acheivements of the 
Wilson administration. 

Hardships on Southern Mill Children 

But I fear its effects on southern 
mill children. Unless those child- 
ren can work in the mills, the mill 
men cannot afford to give them the 
uplift service. I fear that law will 
disturb the happy arrangements 
that have been so mutually profit- 
able to mill children and mill man- 
agers. My hope is that it will not 
~terfere with that grand work that 

‘ bringing light where there was 
darkness; industry where 
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there was no ambition; happiness 
where there was listless indolence. 

“Do not misunderstand me—I am 
for the child labor law; but I had 
a hope that southern textile mills, 
in view of their philanthropic work 
among the children of the mills, 
might be exempted from some of 
iis enactments. I wished to see 
some amendment accepted that 
would protect southern mill child- 
ren, so they would not become vic- 
tims instead of beneficiaries of that 
law. 

“Now, my friends, in closing, tet 
me reiterate, that what I have told 
you comes from my own individual 
acquaintance with child labor con- 
ditions in the South. I had precon- 
ceived notions, I frankly admit, 
when I first went into the South. I! 
had been deceived, as many another 
had been. But this changed actual 
conditions, when I became ac- 
quainted with the children and 
their environments, when I met 
face to face that noble race of 
Christian gentlemen who are res- 
cuing a race of human beings from 
themselves. 

“Like snow before a vernal sun, 
my prejudice melted away. You 
may give full credence to what I 
have told you, as representing con- 


ditions as I saw them. I talked 
with owners and managers, and 
learned from them future plans 


fully as uplifting as present plans. 
I talked with operatives and learn- 
ed from them their appreciation 
of what has been, and is being done 
for them. I have misrepresented 
nothing to you. I have no object 
in so doing. I am not a Southerner 
—but a product from our own dear 
old state of Missouri. I have no 
other object in this address than to 
set you right on a much misrep- 
resented subject. 

“If I have interested you, I am 
glad. If I have bored you blame if 
on your entertainment committee, 
who talked me inte this address 
against my will. 

“I thank you for your gracious at- 
tention. 


Dyeing in Eearly Times. 

Every once in a while something 
happens in the great machinery of 
modern progress to strip all the 
gears and show how impossible it 
is to depend absolutely on the mod- 
ern methods of doing any business. 
It is true that in the long run the 
ingenious machinery of today will 
accomplish in shorter time and 
often in much better way. what in 
other days required more time and 
effort: but still when the hitch does 
come, and it comes suddenly with 
no recourse but.the original meth- 
ods, it sets us to thinking that, after 
all, safety and sanity are good as- 
sociates, and it is better to go slow 
and sure than to rush with the 
crowd of modern times fo a certain 
destruction. 

The present embarrassing condi- 
tion of the dye shortage naturally 
turns thought back scores of years 
to those times when synthetic dyes 
were unthought of as the theory of 
evolution: when each home con- 
ducted its own manufactory of al- 
most everything required — therein. 
When the farmer as a lord of many 
acres and perfectly independent of 
Trusts and Unions and combines of 
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any kind. In those days the women 
of the family were as accomplished 
dyers as they were skilled in many 
other domestic arts. 

While certain recognized dyes of 
commerce were in reach of the 
rural home, the use of local vege- 
table dyes was most common, and 
roots and barks and woods supplied 
the materials. The butternuts were 
carefully gathered in: the Autumn 
when the frost had separated them 
from the trees , and the children 
later in the winter reveled in the 
toothsome meats; while the house- 
wife as eagerly collected and saved 
the outer bark or rind of the nuts, 
which at that season had become a 
deep brown. These rinds when 
steeped in water furnished an ex- 
cellent, durable and lasting brown 
color. This has gone into. National 
history as the “butternut” of the 
uniforms of the Confederate Army 
in the Civil War. 

Sumach afforded a yellow color, 
the shrub belohging to the same 
vegetable family as the fustic of 
commerce. The wood of this 
shrub, common to the degree of a 
nuisance in some country localities, 
produced a brilliant yellow dye. 

The materials of commerce for 
dyes were few in number and of 
the primary colors. Indigo furnish- 
ed blue, the cochineal bug that is 
found on the cactus In Mexico was 
the souree of a brilliant red, and 
with these primary colors, from the 
local and imported dyestuffs, the 
housewife made blends and combi- 
nations, producing a variety of col- 
ors and shades. 

Thus the intreduction of a little 
blue into the sumach yellow pro- 
duced a green, varied in shade and 
depth of tone according to the pro- 
portions of the two colors used; 
more blue made a dark green; more 
yellow a light green. 

Cochineal and blue produced the 
various grades of purple. Black 
was generally produced from log- 
wood, a tropical import. 

Other combinations depended on 
Lhe ingenuity of the dyer, but to in- 
sure fastness, copperas was mixed 
with the liquids in certain propor- 
lions, and the dye became depend- 
able. Once it was applied to a fab- 
ric no known power could free it. 
Ii was “fixed” and “fast” forever, 
as fabrics made in those days and 
now existing show. 


Another material for producing a 
shade of blue, and one not common- 
ly used, was the dark blue paper in 
which loaves of sugar were wrap- 
ped. A century ago there was no 
granulated sugar. The substance 
was in the form of a conical-shell- 
shaped loaves, wrapped in a pecu- 
liar, heavy blue paper. Thrifty 
housewives saved this paper and, 
steeping it in water, it gave out a 
peculiar shade of blue, not so dark 
as indigo, but satisfactory and deli- 
cale. Fixed with copperas, it was 
one that not all could copy. 

In many rural kitchens the blue- 
ing pot stood in a stated position 
all the lime, its contents kept re- 
plenished, and ready for service. 
rhe process of dyeing brought forth 
the brass kettles which in various 
sizes are valued relics of the past. 
These were proof against the chem- 
ical action of the dyes and were 
carefully prepared and cleaned to 
eliminate all traces of verdigris. 
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The results of the soaking of the 
fabrics in this vat of color were in 
every way satisfactory and perman- 
ent.—Textile American. 


Cotton Used in Explosives. 


Washington—The use of cot- 
ton fibre in the manufacture of ex- 
plosives made a striking increase 
during the first half of this year. 
Considerably more was used up to 
June 30 than during all of 1915, the 
census bureau has announced in 
its first report giving statistics call- 
ed for by the recently passed law 
which called for quarterly reports 
of raw and prepared cotton and int- 
ers, cotton waste and hull fibre 
consumed in the manufacture of 
guncotton and explosives of all 
kinds. 


After a careful canvass the census 
bureau compiled returns from i178 
establishments which showed that 
244,003 equivalent 500 pound bales of 
bleached cotton fibre were used dur- 
ing ‘ast year, 141,988 bales during 
the quarter ending March 31, 1916, 
and 142,725 bales during the quarter 
ending June 30, 1916. 

Prepared cotton held by manufac- 
turers of explosives at the end of 
last year amounted to 30,483 equiva- 
lent 500 pound bales, at the end of 
March, 19933 bales and at the end of 
June 22,895 bales. 


It was disclosed by the reports to 
the bureau that the loss in bleach- 
ing cotton for nitrating purposes 
varied considerably, but was be- 
tween 30 and 440 per cent. Based on 
an avegare loss of 35 per cent the 
gross weight of cotton fibre used in 
explosives manufacture was 375,000 
equivalent 500 pound bales last 
year, 223,000 bales for the first quar- 
ter this year and 220,000 baes for 
the second quarter. 


While a few explosives manufac- 
turers were found to bleach all or a 
part of the cotton fibre used by 
them, it appeared to be the genera! 
practice to purchase the fibre al- 
ready prepared, so the _ statistics 
were prepared on that basis. 


Woven Cotton Cloth Found in Indian 
Ruins. 


Three thousand years ago cotton 
was raised in northern New Mexico 
and woven into cloth by prehistoric 
Aztecs. Also, they made rope and 
twine, perhaps even thread, of cot- 
ton and of the yucca plant, known to 
an enlightened modern civilization 
as soapweed, or Spanish bayonet, 
and chiefly used by small boys for 
the manufacture of toy daggers. 

The cotton cloth has been discov- 
ered in explorations directed by 
Bar! H. Norris, of the University of 
Colorado, acting for the American 
Meseum of Natural History, New 
York. Norris began work July 20 
on a four years’ exploration of the 
famous Azetc ruins on the ranch of 
H. D. Abrams, within an hour's 
walk of Aztec, New Mexico. 


Nellie, aged four, was gazing in- 
tently at her aunt’s bonnet. 

“Well, dear,” asked the aunt at 
last, “what do you think of it?” 

“Oh,” replied the small observer, 
“TJ think it’s all right. Mother said 
it was a perfect fright, but it 
doesn’t scare me a bit.”—Ex. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS | 
TEXTILE SERVICE 


OR the convenience of our customers, we 
maintain in connection with our Char- 
lotte office, a completely equipped shop, 
for the proper reclothing of Card Flats 
and Card Lickerins. -Skilled experts 
are in charge and we invite you to avail 
yourselves of this service. A stock of 
eard clothing constantly on hand en- 
ables us to supply all requirements 
promptly. 

We are especially anxious that all our 
cards either Newton or Lowell pattern 
give satisfactory service and upon re- 
quest will send expert to inspect cards 
and make such recommendations as may 
be necessary to put them in the very 
best possible shay e. 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, SOUTHERN AGENT 
CHARLO .TE, N. C. 


TAPE DRIVEN TWISTERS 


Save 50 per cent. operative power 
Produce more even yarn 


COLLINS BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY 


FRED H. WHITE. Charlotte, Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Will Dye on Slasher. 


Jno. W. Davis of Greenville, 8. C.., 
claims that he has invented a meth- 
od of dyeing warps on slasher so 
that no dye vats will be required: 
We have no details of the imven- 
tion. Mr. Davis writes us that it is 
a success and that he has shown it 
to several prominent machinery 
men. 


Ball Bearings. 


The wisdom of running line shaft- 
ing in ball bearings is now pretty 
‘generally understood, not only from 
a power-saving point of view, but 
on account of saving in lubricant 
and cleanliness. 


Most power users allow that ball 
bearings save power as compared 
with plain bearings, but hesitate al 
the extra cost. 

It will, therefore, be of interest 
to refer to a few tests which, by 
giving a definite basis, will enable 
us to consider properly the finan- 
cial proposition involved.. 

The author was called upon to 
carry out some tests of this char- 
acter in Bombay, and he selected 
two shafts in different cotton mills 
that were suitable for the purpose, 
In each case a length of shafting 
mas separated from the main arrve, 
and driven by an electric motor 
specially installed. Both lengths of 
shafting were 2 1-2 inches diameter, 
but were fitted with very different 
types of bearings, and differently 
loaded. ‘They were selected partly 
for that reason. The first length 
was 66 feet long, carried in seven 
rigid, brass-bushed, bottle lubricat- 
ed bearings, about 1 1-2 diameters 
long, and drove nine carding ma- 
chines, the driving pulleys being 
filled close to the bearings. The 
second length was about 150 feel 
long, carried in 16 collar and chan- 
nel bearings, 2 1-2 diameters long, 
and drove a number of light ma- 
chines in the preparation room, 
such as warp winders, bobbin wind- 
ers, etc. 

The output to the motor, with all 
machines at work, was.as follows: 

No. 1 shaft 94114 watts. 
No. 2 shaft 6,955 watts. 
The load was fairly evenly dis- 


tributed along each shaft. 

From the above it is seen thal 
Lhe load per square inch of bearing 
surface was very much greater in 
No. 1 shaft than in No. 2; and at the 
same time, the system of lubrication 
was inferior in the former. 


One would naturally suppose that 
the saving to be effected by fitting 
ball bearings would be much more 
in No. 1 than in No. 2 shaft, and 
that supposition was justified; in 
fact, the two shafts may be taken 
as almost extremes of the ordinary 
run of cases. 


Careful readings of the input to 
the motor were taken with the 
shafts in plain bearings, and after 
double row self-aligning ball bear- 
ings had been fitted. The savings 
were as follows: 


No. 1 shaft 1,742 watts. 
No. 2 shaft 1,764 watts. 
Thus it is seen that the actual 
power saved was very nearly the 
same in each case, although seven 
bearings had been replaced on No. 
i, and 16 on No. 2. Obviously, No. 
{ was the better financial proposi- 
tion.—Abstract. of paper read  be- 
fore the Manchester Association of 
Engineers, Eng. 


About Yarn Numbers. 

In the knitting industry, yarn 
problems of a type unknown to any 
other branch of the textile trade 
are constantly occurring. For in- 
stance, if a certain woven material 
is composed of cotton and woolen 


threads, it can almost be assured 
that the cotton appears in the 
warps and the wool in the weft, 


whereas in the knitting of a fabric 
ithe separate threads can be so plac- 
ed that the woolen thread appears 
on the one side of the fabric and 
the cotton thread on the other, and 
thus a much greater percentage of 
variation is possible. 

Hence it will be understood thaf 
any general treatise of yarns from 
the main textile standpoint is dis- 
tinctly lacking when applied to the 
knitting industry. Further, the re- 
lation between count and gauge is 
not a mathematical constant, and 
varies considerably in accordance 
with the type of needle used im the 


DISCUSSIONS BY PRACTICAL MEN 


machine and the principle of the 
machine employed. All these points 
show distinctly that the successful 
solving of the problem of counts 
and gaukes can only be attempted 
by those who, in addition to pos- 
sessing the general knowledge of 
yarn calculations, have specialized 
in the application of this knowledge 
to knitting frames and machines. 

All systems of yarn numbering 
are based solely upon a comparison 
of length and weight. In the ma- 
jority of cases it is the number of 
length units in a given weight divid- 
ed by a constant, but im one or two 
eases it is the weight in units of a 
fixed length. 

It. will be seen that under the first 
system the greater the number, the 
finer the count, whereas under the 
second system the greater the num- 
ber the coarser the count. 

Owing to the great variation m 
structure, substance, and twist, 
yarns are never numbered on yarn 
diameter, as the computation of the 
specific thickness of a yarn can only 
be obtained approximately, and 
moreover, a given diameter would 
not determine the working proper- 
ties of the yarn. Thus the diameter 
of a hard twisted worsted yarn 
would differ greatly from that of 
a soft spun cashmere of a similar 
count, 

Undoubtedly, yarn systems were 
evolved from the principle of reel- 
ing off a certain length of yarn to 
test the accurate setting of the 
spinning frame or mule. From this 
reeling of a definite number of yards 
to weigh varying amounts accord- 
ing to the thickness or count ‘re- 
quired, a system of yarn counts was 
obtained. Unfortunately almost 
every spinner had his own ideas 
about the circumference of his reel 
and the number of turns, hence the 
diversity in the yarn systems 1s 
easily understood. At the present 
time, however, many of the older 
systems have become obsolete, and 
the systems now in use are distinct 
to the various spinning centers and 
not usually to isolated firms. 

Briefly, the yarn systems may 
first be classified in accordance with 
their coposition. Thus worsted, 
woolen, cotton, silk ramie, and linen 
yarns are all numbered on different 
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principles, and, further, as may be 
expected, different systems are used 
in different countries owing to the 
lack of a universal system of 
weights and measures. — Hosiery 
Trade Journal. 


So Much Good in All. 


If we could know. @ach other 
more thoroughly—eould know each 
other's mmost thoughts as we know 
our own inmost thought—then we 
could see how very, very much 
alike we are. 

There is so very much that is 
fine and good in every human be- 
ing, though oftentimes hidden by 
qualities and actions not at _all 
lovely, and as we aren’t gifted with 
the ability to always see clearly 
through the unlovely qualities and 
actions to the real good, we must 
not be so quick to judge. 

After all I think the old world is 
an infinitely better place than many 
would have us believe, and human 
beings are infinitely better tnan we 
believe them to be. 


Then, too, there is much that is 
bad in each and every one of us— 
more bad in us than we would care 
to tell about or be accused of hav- 
ing, and so you see none of us is 
wholly good or wholly bad, and it 
is only that we are not able to dis- 
cern the good or to see the bad that 
we credit this one with more good- 
ness and that one with more bad- 
ness than perhaps either really 
possesses. 


Yes, we are wrought much alike— 
so much that is gzood—so much that 
is bad, and though no harm ever 
comes of crediting one with godd- 
ness as usually it is an incentive to 
one to be good, il does do a great 
deal of harm to credit one with too 
much badness, for oftentimes we 
make no effort to live up to a higher 
standard than the one we are cred- 
ited as living up to by our friends. 

There is so much good in all of 
us—so much more than we dream: 
so much good in this old world—soe 


much more than we are apt to 
know anything about if we refuse 
to look for it or expect it.—Harriet 


Russell, in Houston Post, 


Tops Reclothed. 


Lickerins Rewound. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


Cotton Mill Machinery Repaired 
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Areade-Victoria Mill Fair. 


The fourth annual Arcade-Vic- 
toria Mill Village Pair was held on 
Saturday at the Arcade Mill village, 
Rock Hill, 8. C. and was a great suc- 
cess in every particular. 

It has been the custom of ‘the 
management of these two mills to 
co-operate with the employees of 
the two neighbor villages, and hold 
the fairs alternately on their re- 
spective grounds. This fair should 
have been held at the Victoria, but 
owing to new warehouses now un- 
der coustruction, and not being able 
to complete it in time, the fair was 
held at the Areade through the 
courtesy of the officials of this mill. 

The entire population of the two 
mills had been looking forward for 
months to the event and under the 
direction of Superintendent A. T. 
Quantz and J. C, Getty all details 
were completed and with ideal 
weather and a large crowd the Fair 
was all that could have been desir- 
ed. 

There was a good display of ging- 
hams and other cloth in many dif- 
ferent patterns, while on the oppo- 
site side was the loom upon which 
the cloth was made. Further on 
were two aisles on either side of 
which were white covered counters 
on which was displayed fancy work, 
consisting of crochet edged center - 
pieces, table covers, towels, hand- 


kerchiefs, pillow tops and dainty 
pieces of lingerie: There also were 
dresses from cloth made at the 


mill. On one side was the fancy 
work made by the young ladies of 
the community and on the other 
work made by the mothers. 

On another counter were display- 
ed shirts from the Northern factor- 
ies, made from the cloth from these 
mills. Taking up the entire end of 
{his department was the flower 
show which was very beautiful. 
There were beautiful begonias, ge- 
raniums (different colors), roses 
and many different kinds of flowers, 
haudsome ferns of different varie- 
lies and growing plants, which 
banked the room in a glorious pro- 
fusion. 

Upon the left of this -was the 
booth for children under 42 years 
old and on display here were artic- 
les of their handiwork. There was 
cake, candies, centerpieces, crochet 
work, dolls dressed and the boys 
displayed boxes, ladders and many 
things which they, too, had made. 

Along one side of the building in 
a different part o the warehouse 
was displayed a model kitchen, din- 
ing room and bed room, and next to 
this was the Village Boy Scouts. 
Within the tent was shown the dif- 
ferent ways of dressing wounds and 
broken bones, 

There were wonderful display of 
canned fruits, pickles and vegetables 
and at another booth was the wash- 
ing machine and electric iron, this 
hooth being under the direction of 
two Winthrop students. The kin- 
dergarden booth displayed many 
interesting articles made by the 
little tots and there was a booth 
where many relies were displayed. 
Attracting especial attention were 


the tiny medels made by Prof. 
James L. Garbery of the church. 


school house (within whieh were 
tiny dolls sitting at their desks), 
power house and model home. Sur- 
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rounding the latter was an example 
of gardening and of beautifying the 
exterior grounds. Upon the out- 
side of the building there were ex- 
hibits of chickens. 

At 10 oclock there was a parade 
lead by Cahartt band in which the 
kindergarten and school children. 
fomato clubs, domestic science 
clubs, athletic teams and religious 
workers took part, this being the 
lirst feature of the day. Then all 
the visitors took seats around the 
grandstand, and a few minutes after 
10 until 12 oclock there were a 
number of addresses by leading edu- 
cators in the state and city. Pro- 
fessor Carbery was master of. cere- 
monies and in a happy little speech 
introduced Rey. Nathan Matthews, 
who offered prayer. Dr. W. 8. Cur- 
rell, president of the University of 
South Carolina, made an interesting 
address, stressing the points of hav- 
ing a savings account laid up for 
old age, and the advantages of com- 
pulsory education. Other talks 
were made by Professor Carbery, 
Mrs. Ethel Thomas, of Mill News, 
Alexander Long, president of the 
Arcade Mill, Miss Mary E. Fravyser, 
State agent mill community work, 
and Prof. R. C. Burts, superintend- 
ent of city schools. 


At 12:30 a barbecue 
served to hundreds. 


dinner was 


Cone Export & Commission Co. to 
Have New Office in New York. 


The Cone Export & Commission 
Co. has leased the premises at the 


corner of Worth and Church 
streets, now occupied by West, 
Baker & Co. and will occupy the 


same shortly after the first of the 
year. 


was granted fo 

WEBSTER'S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
Superiority of Educational Merit. 


This mew creation answers with 
final authority all kinds of puzzling 


questions such as ‘‘How is Przemyal 
ronounced?’” ‘*‘Where is Flan- 
ders?’’ **What is a continuous voy- 
age?’’ ‘* What is a howitzer?” ““What 
is white coal?’’ ‘**How is skat pro- 
nounced?” and thousands of others. 
More than 400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 
30,000 Geographical Subjects. 12,000 
Biographical Entries. Over 6000 Iflus- 
trations. 2700 Pages. The only diction- 
ary with the divided page—a stroke of 
genius. 


men pages, il- 
lustrations, etc. 
Free, a set of 
Pocket Maps if 
you name tbis 
paper. 
G. & C. 
MERRIAM CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Can 


BALLING MACHINE DOG 


WE ARE PROUD OF OUR DOG! 


It Minimizes Wear and Never Breaks 


be replaced in a few minutes if 
necessary. 

The dog is only one of several important 

features that stamp THE ENTWIS- 


TLE BALLER as the leader in con- 
struction and in quality and quantity 
of production. 


BALL WARPERS 
BEAM WARPERS 
BEAMING MACHINES 
BALLING MACHINES 


F. B. KENNEY, PRESIDENT 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE ON 


T. C. ENTWISTLE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1901 


Southern Representative, J. H MAYES, Charlotte, N. C. 


DOUBLING MACHINES 
EXPANSION COMBS 
CREELS 

CARD GRINDERS 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Direct Black 
Direct Red 
Direct Brown 


National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


MAIN OFFICE 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


+. 


TRADE MARK 


Southern Agent, John L. Dabbs 
Commercial National Bank Building 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sulphur Black 


and Other Direct Colors 
Also Acid Colors, Basic Colors, Ete. 


Works: SCHOELLKOPF ANILINE & CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc., Buffalo, NW. Y. 


Direct Blue © 
Direct Y ellow 
Direct Green 


Robt. Taylor Killed by Negroes. 


Robt. A. Taylor of Greenville, 8. 


C.. inventor of a shuttle attachment, 


died at Charlotte on Oct. 7th, from 
a pistol shot wound which he re- 
ceived early last Sunday mornigg, 
Oet. ist. when two intoxicated ne- 
groes attempted to rob him. 

When taken to the hospital Sun- 
day morning an operation followed. 
For several days his condition seem- 
ed to grow worse, and another 
operation was performed Friday 
night, as the last effort to save his 
life. 

The was 


shooting of Taylor 


tragic. It was said that he and a 
friend had given a colored man 
money to get them liquor, and after 
waiting awhile they encountered 
two negroes who, they thought were 
those to whom the money had been 
given earlier in the night. An alter- 
cation followed and Taylor was shot 
in the stomach by one of the ne- 
groes, after which the colored men 
disappeared in the darkness. 

At the time of the shooting Mr, 
Taylor was in Charlotte working 
for the Savona Mills, during a per- 
iod of pending htigation which he 
had begun against the manufactur- 
ers of his invention, 
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Growth of Cotton Manufacturing in the South. 


On page five of this issue will be found an exceedingly interesting 
lable compiled by the U. 5. Department of Commerce. 

The table gives the value of cotton manufactures in 1914 and the 
volume in 1914 as compared with that of 1909, 1904 and 1899. 

The statistics show thal in 1914 the United States produced $488,728,- 
(mM) Of colton woven goods and of these the South produced $202,969,000, 

They show that in 1914 the United States produced $127,363,000 of 
cotton yarns. and of that amount the South produced $63,893,000, or 
almost exactly half. 

If the above statistics could be obtained for 1916 they would be 
much higher on account of the increase in production and also the 
marked increase per pound, which has resulted during the past twelve 
months. 

The production of cotton woven goods by all the Southern States 
was as follows: 

Woven Goods 
| 1914 1904 
Square Yds. Square Yds. 
246,512,045 219,746,574 
593,451,604 377,921,67 
42,901,210 36,924,725 
748,119,020 472,596,102 


Alabama .. 
Georgia .. 
Mississippi .. .. .. 
North Carolina .. 
South Carolina .. 


1 343,606,066 872,190,168 
Tennessee .. .. 70,271,185 37,804,774 


Virginia.. 137,932,424 66,457 ,082 


The figures show that the productom of cloth by South Carolina 
mills inereased 471,000,000 square yards, while that of Georgia and 
North Carolina made increases of 200,000,000 and 250,000,000 square yards. 


Brown and Bleached Sheetings, Shirtings, and Muslins. 


The South Carolina and North Carolina increases were due largely to 
sheetings as is shown by the follow ing: 


1914 1904 
Square Yds. Square Yds. 
North Carolina .. 307 ,495,67 4 198,872,898 
South Carolina 1,062,448,05? 663,269,217 


Ducks. 


Georgia and Alabama and Texas seéem to be the only factors in cotton 
duck, and Georgia is the largest manufacturer of heavy duck, 
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1914 1904 
Square Ycs. Square Yds. 


Alabama at 38,,730,257 25,645,853 
Georgia 74,902,656 30,429,272 
‘exas 27,667,048 7'670,619 


Ginghams. 
While Georgia and Alabama are the duck manufacturing States, 
North Carolina leads in ginghams, with South Carolina a bad second. 


i914 1904 
Square Yds. Square Yds. 
North Carolina .. 100,741,627 79,056,081 
South Carolina .. 25,698,766 26,212,195 


Napped Fabries. 
North Carolina also leads in napped fabrics, but Georgia is also be- 
coming a factor. 
1914 1904 
Square Yds. Square Yds. 
16,190,524 6,797 117 
90,152,114 62,053,042 


North Carolina ‘a 
Fancy Weaves. 
In fancy weaves Georgia, North Carolina and South 
each increased 50,000,000 square yards in ten years. 
19t4 1904 
Square Yds. Square Yds. 
123,613, 81,470,676 
154,448,022 113,990,210 
211,461.00, 158,088,010 


Carolina have 


.eorgia 
South Carolia .. .. .. 
Drills. 
In drills Georgia made the greatest increase in ten years, but South 
Carolina still leads. 
1914 1904 
Square Yds. Square Yds. 
29.847,454 11,602,266 
68,911,276 41.727 388 
6.676.949 BSUS 60D 
{8.438.152 5.270.874 
98,617,604 88,551,709 
Toweling and Terry Weaves. 
In terry towels North Carolina has become a great factor because of 
the mills at Kannapolis, N. C., but Griffin, Ga. is also bringing that State 
to the front. 


Alabama .. 
(eorgia .. 
Mississippi 

North Carolina .. 
South Carolina 


1914 1904 

Square YCs. Square Yds. 

Cotton Bagging. 

In cotton bagging Georgia has shown a big increase while North 
(‘arolina has stood still and South Carolina’ shown an actual decrease. 
1944 1904 

Square Yas. Square Yds, 


Market Yarns. 
North Carolina stands out far bevond the other Siates as a manu- 
facturer of market yarns and shows an increase of 73,000,000 pounds in 
ten years, while South Carolina has actually decreased ifs yarn output. 


1914 1904 
Pounds. Pounds, 
Alabama 95,757,706 18,413,437 
Georgia .. 65,777, 960 45,356,389 


North Carolina 168,310,924 95,481,949 


South Carolina 27 861 944 31,675,397 
‘Lennessee 8.601.057 5.062, 494 


Twine. “a Cotton (Mill) Waste. 


The increase of coarse waste yarns has been very equally distributed. 
(ributed. 


1914 1904 
Pounce s. Pounds. 
Alabama .. 8,622,029 6,873,474 
North ¢ ‘arolina 38,445, 8° 22 235 59° 
South Carolina .. 40,417,955 24,199,029 
Tennessee 246,044 2 963.961 


Statement of Ownership, Manage. 
ment, Ete., of Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


Clark; publisher, Clark Publishing 
Company, Charlette, N. C.: owner, 
David Clark, doing business under 
the name of the Clark Publishing 
Statement of ownership, manage- Co., which is not incorporated. 
ment, circulation, etec., of .the No bonds or mortgages. 

Southern Textile Bulletin, publish- Signed) David Clark. 
ed weekly at Charlotte, N. C., as re- Subscribed and sworn before me 
quired by the aet of August 24th, this 3rd day of October, 1946. 


1912. A. G. Robertson, 
Editor, managing editor, David Notary Public. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 
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H. hild, superintendent of 
‘Tenn.’ Yarn Mills, paid 
us a Visit last week. 


J. H. Wilson has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning at Kincaid Mill 
No. 1, Griffin, Gra. 


Chas. Ballard has been promoted 
to overseer of warp spinning at 
Kineaid Mill No, 4, Griffin, Ga. 


Jas. Dauss has been promoted to 
overseer Of filling spinning at the 
Kincaid Mill No. 1, Griffin, Ga. 


EK. D. Cantrel is now overseer of 
spinning at the Acworth (Ga.) Cot- 
ton Mills. 


Pat Damon of Monroe, Ga. is 
now second hand m spinning at the 
Newnan Cotton Mills, Newnan, Ga. 


John S. Lockman of Lindale, Ga.. 
has accepted a position with the 
Manchester (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 


J. D. Smith of Valmead, N. C., has 


accepted position at MeceAdenville 
N. Mils. 

A. ¢. Cashion has commpleted 
overhauling at the Jewell Mills, 


Thomasville, N. 


L. W. Redd is now overseer of 
night spinning at the Columbia 
Mills, Columbia, GC. 


R. G. Adams has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving at the Eureka Cot- 
ton Mills, Chester, S. 


L.. Kk. Deal has resigned as second 
hand of jack spinning at the Ger- 
man-American Mills, Draper, N. C. 


C. G. Swinney has been promoted 
irom section man to second hand 
of jack spinning at Draper, N. C. 


J. M. MeCarn has been promoted 
lo section hand in spinning at the 
Cabarrus Mill, Kannapolis, N. ¢ 


LD. C. Lewis has been promoted 
lo night overseer of carding at Co- 
lumbia Mills, Columbia. S. C. 


LL. B. Pureell has accepted the po- 
sition of master mechanic at the 


Uhadwick-Hoskkins Mill No. 4. Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


C. BR, Macy, of the Aldora Mills, 
Barnesville, Ga. is now. second hand 


in night carding at the Tenille (Ga.) 
Mills, 


J. S. Lewis, Jr., has been promoted 
lo second hand in carding at the 


Chadwick-Hoskins Mill No. 1, Char- 
lotte, N. 


H. A. King of Summerworth, N. 
H., is now superintendent of Lanett 


Bleachery & Dye Works, Lanett, 
a 


W. A. Riddle has been promoted 
from carder and spinner to superin- 


lendent of the Roberta Mill, Con- 
cord, N. ¢. 


Ed. Bailey has resigned his posi- 
Lion at the Mills Mill, Greenville. 
C, and accepted one with the 
Mfg. Co., Whitmire, 


. BE. Noreutt bas been transferred 


Phas’ day superintendent to night 
superintendent of the Gem “Yarn 
Mills, Cornelius, N. 


P. P. Murphy, superintendent of 
the Peerless Mill, Lowell, N. C., will 
also be superintendent of the Doro- 
thy Mill, Dallas, N. ¢ 


Clifford Brown is now second 
hand in spinning in one of the rooms 
of the Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


W. R. Thomason, superintendent 
of the Palmetto (Ga.) Gotton Mills. 
was an Atlanta visitor last Satur- 
day. 


J. H. Stilbwell is now overseer of 
carding and spinning at both the 
Atlas Mfe. Co. and the Huss Mfg. 
Co. of Bessemer City, N. C. 


I. L. Britt has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning ard winding at the 
Bladenboro <N. ©.) Mills and ae- 
cepted a similar position at the 
Maple Mill, Dillon, 8S. C. 


EK. D. Benoy has resigned his po- 
sition at the Robinson Mfg. 
Charlotte, N. C.. to become overseer 
of spinning at the Magnolia Mill, 
Charlotte, N. ¢ 


Claude Brady of Ramseur, N. C,. 
has accepted a position as salesman 


for the Randolph Manufacturing 
Company store, Franklinville, 
N. 

M. P. Stacks has resigned as 


carder and spinner al the Anchor 
Cotton Mills, Huntsville, N. C. to 
become superintendent of the John- 
ston Mfg. Co., North Cahrlotte, N.C. 


S. V. Upchurch, who recently re- 
signed as superintendent of the 
Johnston Mill, North Charlotte, N.. 
has accepted a similar position 
with the Gem Yarn Mill, Cornelius, 
N. CG. 


J. S. Kiser. who was formerly 
overseer of spinning at the Cherry- 
ville (N. GC.) Mfg. Co. has accepted 
a similar position with the Carolina 
Mills at Maiden. 


J. ©. Gay, who has been overseer 
of spinning at Selma, N. CGC. has re- 
signed to become night overseer of 
spinning and winding at Bladen- 
boro, N. C. 


H. P. Pope has resigned his posi- 
lion with the Jonesboro (Tenn.) 
Yarn Mills to become night overseer 
of picker room at the Mohawk Val- 
ley Cotton Mills, Utiea, N. Y. 


A. N. MeAbee has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in carding at the Aldora 
Mill, Barnesville, Ga. to become 
overseer of carding at the Tenille 
(Ga.) Mills. 


EK. C. Thomas has resigned as 
second hand in carding at the Chad- 
wick-Hoskins Mills No. 2, Charlotte, 
N. €.,, and accepted a similar posi- 
tion at the Mayes Mfg. Co, May- 
worth, N, C, 


ALBANY GREASE 


For the lubrication of all kinds of mill machinery 
It is easily applied, efficient and economical. Send 
for samples totry. No charge. 


Your dealer sells Albany Grease 


ALBANY LUBRICATING COMPANY 
708-10 Wasnincron St., NEW YORK. 


. Paxton, formerly overseer 
of dyeing at. Lexington, S&S. C., has 
accepted position as overseer of 
bleaching at the French Broad Mfg. 

©. Asheville, N. ©. 


Wm. G. Reynolds has sold his in- 
terest in the Dorothy Mill, Dallas, 
N. C.. and resigned as superintend- 
ent and manager. The Dorothy 
Mill has been very prosperous un- 
der Mr. Reynolds, management. 


W. R. Hills of Boston is now 
making his 14th trip through the 
South. He represents the old estab- 
lished house of Masury-Young Uo. 
and sells the specialties for which 
they have become famous—Loom 
Lubrik, iRemovoil, Disinfectants, 
Twister Ring Grease, etc. 


Climax Spinning Co., 


Belmont, N. C. Paul H. Haddock 


¢. L. Bumegardner...Superintendent Recently promoted to Southern 
Carder manager of A. Klipstein & Co., with 


Starch 


THIN BOILING STARCH 


Penetrates the warp, adds weight, 
increases the strength. We manu- 
facture thin boiling starch for sizing 
and finishing in varying degrees of 
fluidity according to the requirements 
of manufacture. 


For full information address 


Corn Products Refining Go., 
New York City 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 


Greenville, South Carolina. 


Starch 
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Egan, Ga.—The Martel Mfg. Co. 
are putting in 328 new Draper looms 
and will begin operation at an early 
date. 


Winston-Salem, N. — Fred k 
Vietor & Achelis, Haywood Depart- 
ment, have been appointed sole sell- 
ing agents for the Arista Mills Co. 
and the Southside Mills, manufac- 
turers of chambray, etc. 


McCombs, Miss.—It is reported 
that A. B. Sanders of Charlotte, N. 
C., will start up the Delta Cotton 
Mills. His wife is a large stock- 
holder in the mill which has been 
idle for several years. 


Patterson, N. C.—At a re-sale of 
of the Gwyn-Harper Mfg. Company 
property, last Wednesday, only two 
bidders appeared on the _ scene, 
namely, W. J. Lenoir, of Lenoir, and 
Ex-sheriff¥ Watts, of Alexander 
county. Bidding began at $30,910, 
and was knocked off to Mr. Lenoir 
at. $34,300. This is subject to a a 
10 per cent raise in ten days from 
date of sale. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—The Signal 
Knitting Mills have just purchased 
through the Cotton States Belting 
& Supply Co. what this company 
considers the ideal power transmis- 
sion euipment. Standard pressed 
steel hangers fitted with Hyatt Rol- 
ler Bearings, which together with 
American Steel Split Pulleys com- 
plete the euipment. 


Griffin, Ga—-The Griffin Hosiery 
Mills have been incorporated with 
$13,500 capital, and will establish a 
mill to knit hosiery for women’s 
wear. The equipment of machinery 
has been purchased, and a building 
has been rented. Robert P. Shap- 
ard, B. B. Brown, R. ©. Crouch and 
J. P. Mason, of Griffin, and Thomas 
lL., Shappard of Aubrey, Ark. are 
the incorporators. 


Marion, N. €.—The Clinchfield 
Manufacturing Company recently 
let the contract for the new Clinch- 
field Cotton Mill, to the Gallivan 
Construction Company of Green- 
ville, S. ©. The contract calls for 
the completion of the new mill by 
April 15, 1917. 

This will be known as Clinchfield 
No. 2, and will operate 40,000 spin- 
dies and 1,000 looms. The building 
will contain 249,000 square feet of 
floor space. 


Valdese, N. C.—-A $100,000 cotton 
mill to be built in the very near 
future is one of the prospects of 
Valdese, the Waldensian colony 
town in Burke. It has one of the 
most. prosperous hosiery mills in 
the state, an embroidery mill, which 
is the only one of its kind in the 
south, and a cotton mill which has 
been very successful. If built, the 
new mill will be one the same gen- 
eral plan as the first, and has in- 
terested in it many of the same 
stockholders, 


SOUTHERN 


Hickory, N. C.—The Ivey Mill Co, 
have just completed a new small 
Y. M. C. A, building for the benefit 
of employees, and it is now receiv- 
ing the second coat of paint. The 
building is equipped with swim- 
ming pool, shower bath, pressing 
club, barber shop, and a nice audi- 
torium. 


Summerville, Ga.—The stockhold- 
ers and the directors of the Sum- 
merville Cotton Mills held their an- 
nual meeting last week. The Presi- 
dent made a very gratifying report 
of the progress of the mill for the 
past year. The usual dividend was 
declared and the officers authoriz- 
ed to sell the treasury stock of the 
corporation and to use the proceeds 
thereof in such addition and ex- 
tension to the present mill as might 
to them seem best. When this ad- 
ditioal stock is sold the paid up 
capital of the mill will be $300,000. 
The present mill cost just about 
this, and if the proceeds of the ad- 
ditional stock sales are used for the 
construction of a new mill, as is 
now contemplated, it will mean that 
Summerville will have a half mil- 
lion dollar mill in the near future. 

The same directors and the fol- 
lowing officers were chosen for the 
ensuing year: Jno. D. Taylor, pres- 
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ident and treasurer: B. H. Edmond- 
son, vice president; KE. N. Martin, 
secretary, and E. Montgomery, su- 


perintendent. 


Macon, Ga.—The capital of the 
Bibb Manufacturing Company was 
increased from $1,500,000 to $2,500,- 
000 at a meeting of the stockkhold- 
ers Ocl. Sth, the million new issue 
being provided for out of accumu- 
lated surplus. 

This increase was found desirable 
on account of the extensive enlarge- 
ments having. been made on the 
properties at Columbus. 


The fact that the new issue was 
provided for from accumulated 


surplus is proof of the remarkable 
success being experienced by the 
company. Officers of the company 
stated that they have had a very 
successful year. 

All the old officers were re- 
elected and are as follows: KE. T. 
Comer, president; James H. Porter, 
first vice president; William D. An- 
derson, second vice president; C. H. 
Wilhamson, secretary - treasurer, 
and A. P. Findley, assistant treas- 
urer. The directors are: E. T. 
Gomer, R. J. Taylor, E. W. Stetson, 
James H. Porter, William D. Ander- 
son and B. P. O'Neal, of Macon; 
Judge Samuel B. Adams, 


Silent Chain 


TRANSMITS 


LINK-BELT SILENT CHAI 


POWER WITHOUT SLIP OR LOSS 


N DRIVI 
Textile Drives are specially benefitted through the uniform’ 
even operation of the machine. 


PWORTH LOOPERS 


FOR HE 


The smooth drive secured 


avoids breakage and reduces seconds. 

The success of Link-Belt Silent Chain is due to the patented 
Pin-Bushed-Joint construction—a round, case-hardened pin 
and two semi-circular bushings, found in no other make. 


Write for Data Book No. 125, which shows how to figure 
Silent Chain Drives, and to determine cost. 


LiINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 

noxville Tenn D. T. Blakey, Empire Buildi 

Louisville, . Frederick Wehle, Starks Building 

Wew ces Whitney Supply Co., 418 So. Peters St. 
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Adams, Mills B. Lane and H. Weber, 
of Savannah: R. C. Jordan and W. 
CU. Bradley, of Columbus, and W. E. 
Muir, of Haslemere, England. 


Anderson, 8S. C.—Mr. Jas. P. Gos- 
sett, as president, submitted his an- 
nual report to the stockholders of 
the Brogon Cotton Mills on Oct. 9th. 
The report was very satisfactory. 

The stockholders re-elected the 
same board of directors, as follows: 
G. M,. Whitin of Whitinsville, Mass.: 
George A. Draper of Hopedale, 
Mass.; ©. R. Makepeace of Provi- 
dence; J. W. Dorsey of New York; 
Summerfield Baldwin, Jr. of Bal- 
Limore; Jas. P. Gossett of William- 
ston; Jas. D. Hammett, H. H. Wat- 
kins and B. B. Gossett of Anderson. 

The directors met after the meet- 
ing of the stockholders and re-elect- 
ed officers for another year, as fol- 
lows: Jas. P. Gossett, president and 
treasurer; B. B. Gossett, vice presi- 
dent and assistant treasurer, and G. 
T. MeGregor, secretary. 


Graniteville, S. C.—Judge Henry 
A. M. Smith issued an order in the 
United States district court here 
directing the receivers of the 
Graniteville Manufacturing com- 
pany to pay all accrued interest on 
the debts of the company up until 
October 1, 1946. 


The receivers of the company are 
Jacob Phinitzy of Augusta, Ga., and 
R. Goodwin Rhett of Charleston. 
The order states that the mills have 
been making money. Interest on 
all claims approved by the master, 
those allowed by the court, as well 
as those uncontested, is to be paid. 

In another order Judge Smith de- 
creed that all creditors of the Gran- 
iteville Manufacturing company be 
credited with compounded interest 
on deposits to date when receivers 
look charge. 


Anderson, S. C.—The 
of the Anderson 
Cotton Mills met 
Oct. Sth. 


Mr. Jas..D. Hammett, as president, 
submitted his annual report to the 
stockholders of the Anderson Mills. 
The same board of directors was re- 
elected for another year. This 
board is composed of Messrs. M. €. 
Branch of Richmond, J. W. Dorsey 
of New York, G. M. Whitin of Whit- 
insville, Mass.; €. R, Makepeace of 
Providence, J. BE. Sirrine of Green- 
ville, J. R. Vandiver, J. A. Brock. 
W. W. Sullivan and Jas. D. Ham- 
mett of Anderson. 

The directors held a meeting sub- 
sequent to the meeting of the stock- 
holders and re-elected officers for 
another year, as follows: Jas. D. 
Hammett, president and treasurer: 
J. R. Vandiver, vice president, Jas. 
M. Catheart, secretary, and M. P. 
Orr, assistant treasurer. 


stockhold- 
and Brogon 
in annual session 


ers 


Ek. M. Terryberry Moves Offices to 
Atlanta. 


E. M. Terryberry, the well known 
and popular Southern representa- 
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tive of Howard Bros. MfgCo., of 
Worcester, Mass., has moved his 
office from Charlotte, N. C, to 
Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

Sinee taking charge of the South- 
ern business of Howard Bros. Mr. 
Terryberry has developed a very 
large and growing business for them 
and it is understood that they will 
soon install a branch card clothing 
plant in the South. 

Terry's many Charlotte friends 
will regret to learn that he has 
moved his headquarters and there 
will be less life in the crowd at the 
Stonewall Hotel. 


South Carolina Mill Statistics. 

The State Department of Agricul- 
ture, Commerce and Industries of 
South Carolina recently completed 
the annual mid-season census of the 
textiles of the State, and the show- 
ing in every regard is an excellent 
one. The department makes two 
complete censuses of the _ textiles 
each year, the one in the mid-sea- 
son or the summer season when 
child labor is more largely employ- 
ed than at any other season, and the 
other at the end of the year. 


Summarizing the results of the 
census just completed as compared 
with the year 1915, Commissioner 
Watson said: 


“The figures show a decrease of 
$2,136,258 in total capital stock, this 
decrease being due very largely to 
the sale and reorganization of the 
Hampton Mill groups. When we 
come to the total capital invested in 
the plants, however, an increase of 
$376,203 is shown. The State now 
has very nearly 5,000,000 spindles, 
the exact number being 4,759,687, an 
increase of 51,273 im the past year. 
There has, however, been a decrease 
of 966 looms, but an increase of 250 
knitting machines. 


“The mills in the State are now 
using 926,718 bales of cotton annual- 
ly, this being 69.284 more bales than 
used in 1915, and being within about 
300,000 bales of the average South 
Carolina total production of cotton. 

“The most gratifying feature of 
the census report, however, is found 
in the total of value of product turn- 
ed out during the past year, this be- 
ing $91,825,210, or an inerease of 
$13,955, over the year 1945. 

“There is now a total population 
in the mill villages of 126,022, which 
is a net decrease of 724 as compared 
lo last year. There are, however, 
692 more actual employes. The 
most gratifying thing about the la- 
bor situation is that while there has 
been an increase of 1,439 white male 
adults employed, there has been an 
exceedingly gratifying decrease of 
1,114 white women employed. 

“The child labor situation is bet- 
ter than it has ever been. Between 
{he ages of 12 and 46 there are now 
7,807 children employed, as against 
8,550 one year ago, this being a de- 


Humidifyingly Speaking 
Turbo-fied—Satis -fied 
Because the 


TURBO HUMIDIFIER 


iS SO easy to install—costs so little for upkeep—is 
so simple to handle—makes so little trouble—is 
always on the job—gives exactly the percentage 
of moisture you require—never spoils goods by 
overflow—needs so little attention—that the own- 
ers Of the scores of mills where Turbos are work- 
ing unanimously declare it makes them worry- 
free on that score. 

Wouldn't you like to join the brigade of the 
Turbofied? Ask for details of enlistment. 


AND ADD THIS TO YOUR LETTER: 
“I would like to know of a dozen or more good 
sized installations of your Turbo and the opinion 
of these “Turbo-fied’ mill owners regarding it.” 


THE G. M. PARKS Co. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Southern Office 1006 Commercial Bid., Charlotte, N. C. 


J. S. COTHRAN, Manager 


Don’t Pay Good Money for 
impractical, Unmechanical 
and Often Worthless 
Fountains. 


URO 


Here is a practica) Fountain, which 
combines the Faucet and Bubbie Fea- 
tures—takes care of the overflow 
waste. and insures 


SAFETY AND SERVICE 


This is an age of sanitary plumbing 
and the Sanitary Drinking Fountain is 
one of its important subdivisions. 


SAFETY PU RO SERVICE 


FIRST ALWAYS 


Is made of heavy brass with extra 
heavy nickel plate. Bubbler easily 
controlled by separate ‘squeeze”’ hand- 
le. No spurtse—no choking— inside re- 
latien prevents ‘“shower-bath:” 

aucet is controlled by another squeeze 
handle. Faucet gives full water pres- 
sure. Has thread for hose if wanted. 


Write us the number ef your employes 
and water pressure and we'll, present 
an interesting fe see 
promptly. 


Puro Sanitary 
Drinking Fountain Company 


Actual Size 7°’ High 


: 342 Main Street. Haydenville Mass, 
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crease of 743 for all child labor. The 
most gratifying feature of the child 
labor situation is that there are now 
only 2,578 children between the ages 
of 12 and 14, whereas of this class 
there were 3,518 one year ago, the 
actual decrease being 940. One year 
azo there were 4,932 children be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 16. This 
year this number is 5.229, or an im- 
crease of 297. This means. that 
when the new child labor law comes 
into effect in January of the coming 
year there will be left in the mills 
less than 5,700 children of any age, 
and all of them will be above the 
age of 4 vears, producing a situation 
in South Carolina textiles that I 
doubt can be equaled in any large 
textile manufacturing State. 


“During the year the mills con- 
sumed 5.333,499 tons of coal, this be- 
ing 33,532 less than in the preced- 
ing year. There as a decrease in 
both direct water and steam horse- 
power, but: an increase of 5,167 
horse-power in hydro-electric pow- 
er, the total horsepower now em- 
ployed of all classes being 193,636.” 


- 


Southern Textile Exposition. 


Reports réceived from the South- 
ern Textile Exposition seem to in- 
dicate that the necessary funds will 
be raised and that actual construc- 
lion will begin early next year. 
The officers of the Southern Textile 
Exposition Co. are B. E. Geer, presi- 
dent: E. A. Smyth, vice-president; 
Robert F.. Bowe, secretary; Edwin 
Howard, treasurer. Directors: W. 
P. Anderson, A. B. Carter, F. Gor- 
don Cobb, B .E. Geer, F. E. Haymer, 
J. KF. Sirrine. Milton G. Smith, T. B. 
Wallace, Z. F. Wright. 


Morals in Mill Villages. 


The moral tone of a mill com- 
munity is guarded jealously by 
management and operatives alike. 
Some women are not tolerated by 
the operatives, and bad men are 
run off as soon as their practices 
are learned. The virtue of women 
in a mill community is that of our 
cherished appreciation of “South- 
ern womanhood.” 

In one mill community a man was 
known to be selling liquor to some 
of the operatives. The management 
ran him away. He stopped right on 
the outskirts of the mill village— 
and he has never been known to 
“hit a lick of work” since that day. 
Yet he is prosperous, and when 
election time scomes he is on the 
very top crust, “whooping things 
up” for certain candidates. 

He has been reported to officers 
of the law as a suspicious charac- 
ter, but he has not vet been land- 
ed. He is not a mill man, yet he 
exerts a baneful and quite appar- 
ent influence over the mill people, 
and they must stiffer reproach for 
the meanness of a rank outsider.— 
Columbia Record. 


WILLIAM FIRTH, President 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. and Treas 


THE ONLY PERFECT SYSTEM OF AIR MOISTENING 


COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIER 


JOHN HILL, Southern Representative, 1014 Healy Building, ATLANTA, GRORGIA 
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New York.—The 


cotton goods 
markets were very strong and 
steady during the week and the de- 
mand continued good even at the 
very high prices. Further advances 
were named on almost all goods 
and prices changed so rapidly that 
it was hard for buyers to keep in 


actual touch with quotations. Sell- 
ing agents and commission men 
have reached the point where they 
hardly attempt to explain condit- 
ions in the trade and merely quote 
prices and state that they are sub- 
ject to change without notice. 

Goods for delivery this year are 
becoming scarcer and buyers have 
increasing difficulty in flinding mer- 
chandize to be delivered when they 
want it. In some cases jobbers have 
oversold, and in others they have 
not received deliveries they expect- 
ed from the mills. 

Prices on brown goods are going 
higher, and some of the mills have 
refused offers of 9 3-4 cents a yard 
for 3-yard sheetings to be made and 
are holding out for 10 cents a yard. 
Wide duck has been advanced again 
and standard sheetings are being 
held at 10 1-2 cents by some mills. 
A pronounced shortage of brown 
sheetings for the jobhing trade has 
developed, and it is hard to get de- 
liveries of these goods at anything 
like nearby dates. 

Fine goods are being held very 
firm at unheard of prices. Towards 
the end of the week, sales were 
made at prices a full quarter cent 
over the quotations at the opening 
of the week. Mills have refused 
large quantity orders, in Many cases 
cutting the order down to half the 
quantitiy desired, 


Sales of bleached goods have been 
very large lately and they are mov- 
ing rapidly. The export demand 
has been active and low count 
goods have sold freely. Percaies 
have sold faster than printers cared 
to take orders. Business on dress 
goods was large during the week, 
and the larger mills have more bus- 
iness offered them than they cap 
take care of. 


The close of the week found the 
market very strong. Large buyers 
ordered freely for future delivery, 
at prices which are very high. 
Buyers who are looking far into 
next year, came into the market 
following the continued advances 
on heavy colored goods, and it is 
expected that further advances will 
be seen in ginghams and _ similar 
fabrics. 


The Fall River print cloth market 
was very strong all week, and re- 
ported atotal business of 280,000 
pieces. There were plenty of in- 
quired in the market and narrow 
goods grew firmer under the in- 
creased demand for them. Mills 
were firm in their asking prices, and 
the full price was paid in most 
s.les. Fine goods mills refused or- 
ders in many instances. Sateens 
are still not in a parity with print 
eloth prices, while drills and heavy 
sheetings are above it. 
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Cotton goods prices in New York 
were as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-inch, 

28-inch, 64x60s .... 41-8 — 

Gray goods, 39-inch, 

38 1-2-inch, 64x64s.. 7 1-4 75-8 

4-yard, 80x80s ...... 9 1-2 — 
Brown drills, std. ....10 4-2 
Sheetings, So., std....10 1-4 

J-yard, 448x48s .... 93-4 — 

4-yard, 56x60s ...... 8 8. 1-4 

4~yard, 46x48s ...... 73-4 — 

>yard, 48x48s ...... 61-2 — 
Denims, 9-ounce ...., At value— 
Denimms, 3-20s ...... 19 — 
Selkirk, 8-oz., duck. .16 
Oliver, extra, 8-oz....16 
Tallasee, 8-ounce ....15 
Hartford, 8-ounce ....14 — 
Woodberry, sail dk... 5% — 
Mt. Vernon, wide .10% 
Alexander, oz. duck..413 1-4 
Buckeye, oz. duck....413 41-4 
Dreadnaught ........ 15 1-2 
Great Mallard ....... 13. 1-2 
Republic, wide duck..{7%% — 
Republic, sail duck...12 1-2 —~ 
Republic, U. 8. A..... 5% 
Ticking, 8oz. ........ ‘61-2 — 
Standard prints ...... 71-4 — 
Standard ginghams .. 8 — 
Dress ginghams ...... 10: 1-2 44 4-2 
Kid finished cambries 7 7 4-2 


Hester’s Weekly Cotton Statement. 


Comparisons are to actual dates 
not to close of corresponding weeks. 
In thousands bales. 


In sight for week ............ 563 
In sight same 7 days last yr.. 464 
In sight for the month....... 473 
In sight same date last year.. 379 
In sight for season........... 2.596 
In sight same daie last year.. 2,017 
Port receipts for season...... 1,603 


Port receipts same date last yr’ 1,269 


Overland to mills and Can- 
ada for season........... 93 
Overland same date last y'r.. 64 
Southern mill takings (for 
Southern same date last yr.. 447 
Interior stocks in excess of 
Interior last year ............ 237 
Foreign exports for week.... 187 
Foreign same 7 days last yr.. 193 
Interior for season .......... 1,004 
Interior same date last year.. 724 
Northern spinners’ takings and 
Canada for week......... 62 
Northern same 7 days last 
80 
Northern for season .......... 264 
Northern to same date last 
Statement of World’s Visible Supply. 
Total visible this week....... 3,490 
Total visible last week........ 3,326 
Total visible same date last 
Of this the total American 
Of this the total American last 


All other kinds this week 
All other kinds last week 
All other kinds last year..... 
Visible in U. 8. this week..... 


715 
727 


eee 
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Our Spinning Rings 
START EASIEST, RUN SMOOTHEST, WEAR LONGEST 


Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


SINGLE OR 
DOUBLE FLANGE 


THEE 


‘RIBBED RING 


4508 THEWBITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO. 
ST THAT-EXPERIENCE CAN PRODUCE. THAT MONEY CAM BU 


GEORGE C. VOLZ & CO., Ine. 
COTTON CLOTH BROKERS 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


[ 99 Franklin Street 


New York City, N. Y. 


Sizings 
Finishings 
Softeners 


Ss. C. THOMAS, 
Spartanburg. C. 


THE SEYDEL MFG. COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Aniline Oil 
Aniline Salt 
Aniline Colors 


GEORGE WITHERSPOON, 
Mount Olive, N. C. 


The Desirability of the South 


as the place to manufacture cotton 
goods is illustrated in the increase of 
67% quoted by census department. 
can offer attractive situations for those 
desiring to enter this field. 


J. A. PRIDE 


General Industrial Agent Seaboard Air Line Railway 
NORFOLK, 


We 


VIRGINIA. 


1,161 farmer today sold six bales 
1,638 which he received a check for 


Visible this date last year.... 1,768 
Visible in other countries this 

Visible this date last year.... 2,706 


Selling Long Staple. 


Hartsville, 8. C.—Long staple cot- 
ton is coming in in quantities here 
daily and is bringing a fine price, 
lots of it selling from 22 to 25 cents. 
A total of 200 or more bales per day 
is common occurrences. A small 
for 


$716.75. Another planter got a check 
for $714.53 for six bales and an- 
other $142 for one bale. Another on 


Wednesday got $392.50 for three 
bales. 


A large number of buyers are on 
the market and they are experienc- 
ed and accommodating. Practically 
90 per cent of the crop in these 
parts is long staple. It is taking a 
lot of money to move the Hartsville 
crop. Businss among the mer- 
chants is naturally very good. All 


farmers are wearing smiles broader 
than their faces. 


Cotton Goods Report 
4 
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Philadelphia, Pa.—The amount of 
new business done in the Philadel- 
phia yarn market last week was nol 
very large. Trading was scattered, 
some dealers getting a good busi- 
ness and others doing very little. 
The largest purchases of yarn went 
to buyers outside of this market. 
In spots, buying for future deliv- 
eries was quickened by the govern- 
ment crop report and the rise in 
raw cotton. Yarn from the South 
came in in large quantities and 
stocks here have been considerably 
increased, 


Quotations on carded yarns var- - 


ied widely during the week. Most 
of the mills are so well sold thal 
they are indifferent about new bus- 
iness and are very firm on prices. 
Some spinners say they are sold 
until July and cannot make deliv- 
eries on new orders before that 
time. Many of the knitters are well 
covered at present and are not in- 
terested in buying new supplies al 
this time. Some of the sales report- 
ed were coarse numbers sold on 
hasis of 30 cents for 10s for 12s to 
15s cones: 16s at 31 1-2 to 32 1-2 
cents: 18s, 32 to 33 cents; 22s, 33 to 


J-ply 8s upholstery.. 25 
4—ply 8s upholstery... 25 


26 1-2 


Southern Single Skeins. 


32 


(-2— 


— 


Southern Single Chain Warps. 


32 


Southern Two-Ply Chain 


34 cents: 248. 38 1-2 to 84 4-2 cents: 48s to 108 .........4%. 27 
°6s, 34 41-2 to 35 1-2 cents. Ce Rite re 29 

There were some good sales of 2-ply 16s ........... 30 
single combed yarns during the 2-ply 20s ........... 33 
week. Knitters took some good 2-ply 24s ........... 35 
quantities after the government re- 2-ply 26s ........... 36 
port was received, sales being made 2-ply 30s ........... 39 
of 20,000 to 50,00 pounds. Sales of 2-ply 40s .........-. 43 
Southern combed peeler were re- 2-ply 50s ........... 62 
ported on the basis of 37 to 39 cents 2-ply 60s ........... 68 


for 10s; a sale of 40s was reported 
at 60 cents. There were some fair- 
ly good sales of two-ply combed 
and mercerized yarns for delivery 
next year and top pices were paid 
at each sale. Some of the -sales 
were as follows: 


12s to 15s cones on the basis of 
- 30 cents for 10s: 16s cones, 31 1-2 to 


32 1-2 cents; 188 cones, 32 to 33 - 
cents; 200,000 pounds of 12s, deliv- : 
31 7-2 : 


ery to start in December, 


cents; 22s cones, 38 to 34 cents; 24s ; 


cones, 33 1-2 to 34 41-2 cents: 26s 
cones, 34 to 35 1-2 cents: 30s cones, 
36 to 38 cents; 30s double carded, 
43 to 43 1-2 cents. 


Weavers who buy in the Philadel- 
phia market took very little yarn 
during the week. They are well 
supplied with yarns for their pres- 
ent needs and not taking much yarn 
for next year. They claim that 
spinners prices are so high that 


they cannot get a profit out of their 
goods. 


dications, they are not going to be 
able to get lower prices later on. 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 
33 
38 —B8 1-2 


According to all present in- - 


Eastern Carded Cops. 


Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins. 


SS 96 —98 
1.15 


—1.20 


The Hull Investment & Securities Company 


Trust Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


ISTOCKS AND BONDS| 


Dealers in Mill Stocks and Bonds and High-Grade Southern Securities 


A.M.Law &UCo. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


BROKERS 


Dealers in Mill Stocks and other 
Southern Securities 


Southern Cotton Mill Stocks. 
Bid Asked 


Abbeville Cot. M. 8. G...102 106 
Aiken Mfg. Co., 8. C.. ... 

Am.. Spin. Co. 8S. C.... 165 
Anderson C. M. 8. C.. 12 

Aragon: Millis, 8. C...... 100 
Areadia Mills, 8. C..... 105 
Arkwright Millis, 8. C.. 110 =... 
Augusta Factory, Ga... ... 25 
Avondale Mills, Ala.... 110 120 
Belton C: Ms C...... 140 
Brandon Mills, 8. C.... 55 60 
Brogon Mils, S. C...... ... 
Cabarrus C. M. WN. ©... ... 
Calhoun Mills, C.... 77 
Cannon Mfe. Co. N. C.. ... 
Capital M., 8S. C...:... ... 
Chiquola Mills, G.... 110 ... 
Clifton Mfg. Co. S.C... 98 102 
Clifton Mfg. Co.. pfd... ... 
Courtenay Mfg. S.C. 80 100 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga.. 100 

D. E. Converse Co. 75 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala.... ... ee 
Darlington Mfg. Co. 8. C 60 80 
Drayton Mills, 8. €..... 
Dunean Mills, 8S. G..... ... 25 
Bagie & Phenix M. Ga.. ... 
Easley C. M., S ....... 185 
Enoree Mfg. Co., 8. G....... 
Enoree Mfg. Co., pfd... ... 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga ... 
Exposition C. M.., Ga.... ... 
Fairfield C. M., 8S. G..;:. ... 
Gaffney Mfg. Co. 8. C.. 68 70 
Gainesville M. com. 60... 
Glenwood Mills, 8. G.... 90 100 
Gienn-Lowry Mfg. Co... .. 100 
Glenn-Lowry M. Co. pfd ... 75 
Gluck Mills, S. C....... 90 
Granny M., B. C...... <.. 
Granby C. M.S. C. pid. ... 
Graniteville Mfg. Co.... 15 ... 
Greenwood €. M.S. C.. 65 90 
Grendel Mills, 8. C..... 110 
Hamrick Mils, 8. C..... 
Hartsville ©. M. 8. C... 4175 250 
Henrietta Mills, N. C.... 

Highland Park Mfe. Co.. ... 
Inman Mills, 8. C...... 102 
Inman Mills, 8S. C. pfd.. 100 
Jackson Mills, S. C..... 
Judson Mills, ....... 70 72 
King, John P. Mfg. Co.. ... 85 
Lancaster ©. M., 8S. ©... 15 
Laneaster ©. M., pfd.... ... 96 
Langley Mfg. Co. 5. C.. ... 
Laurens ©. 8. C.... 105 145 
Limestone C. M.S. C.. 125 
Lockhart Mills, §. ©.... 50 60 
Loray Mills, com.. ... 
Loray Mills, N. C., pfd.. 80 90 


Marion Mfg. Co, N. C.... 108 


Mariboro Mills, 8. C.... ... 80) 
Mills Mfg. Co., 8. C.... 100 110 
Molliohon Mfg. Co. S. C 80 100 
monaroh C. C.... 120. ... 
Monaghan Mills, pfd... ... 90 
Newberry C. M. 8. C... 110 120 
Ninety-Six Mills, 8 C.: 145 
Norris C. 8. C...... 100 
Olympia Mills, ist pfd ..... 
Orangeburg Mfg. Co. pfd ... 

Ottaray Mills, S. C..... ... 
Pacolet Mfg. Co. 8. C.. 102 
Pacolet. Mfg. Co., pfd... 100 
Pelzer Mfg. Co. C.... 
Pickens C. M. 8. C..... 
Piedmont Mfg. Go. 8S. C 140 

Poe, F. W. Mfg. Co..... 103 = 
Parker Millis Co. pfd.. 10 i2% 
paxon Mills, 8. C....... 106 
Sibley Mfg. Co., Ga.... 30 
Spartan Mills, 8. C..... 112 
Toxaway Mills, 8. C.... ... 
Tucapau Mills, S. C.... 25 or 
Union-Buffalo M. 1 pfd 49 55 
Union-Buffalo M, 2 pfd 5 10 
Victor Mig. Co. C.... ... 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co... 90 100 
Warren Mfg. Co., 8. C.. ... 61 
Warren Mfg. Co., pfd.. ... 
Watts Mills, C....... ... 
Whitney Mfg. Co, S.C... 100 125 
Williamston M. CC... 87% 
Wiscassett C. M. N. C.. ... 
Woodruff C. M. S.C... 108 
Woodside C. M., pfd... 65 
Woodside ©. M. com... ... 45 


Mill Children Burned to Death, 


Little Hazel and Albert George, 
children of Mrs. Bessie George, of 
Banning, were fatally burned there 
Monday morning when a can of ker- 
osene with which they were trying 
to light a fire exploded and ignited 
their clothing. 

The children, aged 7 and 5 years 
respectively, had been left alone by 
their mother, who worked in the 
cotton mill and had to leave home 
very early. About 6 o'clock the lit- 
tle girl started to kindle a fire with 
kerosene, which exploded, and 
quickly set fire to her clothing. Her 
little brother's garments were also 
caught when he tried to save her. 
In their efforts to smother the fire 
the children climbed one into each 
bed in the room, but instead of sav- 
ing themselves, they only set fire to 
the bedding, making enough smoke 
to attract the attention of John 
Watts, who ran into the room and 
extinguished the flames with water: 
He found both beds practically de- 
stroyed, and the children terribly 
burned. 

Physicians were quickly called, 
but the little victims were beyond 
assistance, retaining full conscious- 
ness, however, until death relieved 
them, one about 9 o'clock and the 
other three-quarters of an hour la- 
ter.—Carrolliton Press. 
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PERSONAL ITEMS. 


Ed. Nance of Salisbury, N. C., is 


now grinding cards at Kannapolis, 
N.C, 
Ed. McNealy of Mooresville, N. C., 


cards at the Kesler 
Salisbury, N. C. . 


is now grinding 
Mfe. Co.. 


Robert Clark is now grinding 
cards at the Kesler Mfg. Co., Salis- 


bury, N. C, 


J. G. Platt, formerly superintend- 
ent of the French Broad Mfg. Co., 
Asheville, N. €., has accepted simi- 
lar position with the Necronset! 
Mills, Cumberland, N. ¢ 


SHAMBOW SHL SHUTTLE 


What shuttle you put 
into the looms has a great 
determining 
the percent- 


age of pro- 
duction and 


quality of, 
cloth that 


Address 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO. 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases specially 
solicited. No misleading inducements 
made to secure business. Over thirty 
years active practice. Experienced, 
personal, conscientious service. 


Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 


Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34 N. U. Washington, D. C. 


“LEATHEROID” 
MILL EQUIPMENT 


Doffing Boxes, Roving Cans, 
Warehouse Cans, Etc. 
WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE 
LEATHEROID SALES CO. 
1024 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa 
Sales Agents for Leatheroid Mig. Co. 
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W. W. Splawn 
second hand in 
Drayton (8S. 
position with 
Greer, S. C, 


has resigned as 
spinning at the 
Mills to accept a 
the Victor Mills, 


Man Shoots Self in Hand and Leg 
While Repairing a Pistol. 


While attempting to replace a 
broken trigger spring in a revolver 
Maity Tilly, a young man from the 
Anchor Douck Mills, Rome, Ga., shot 
himself through the thin part of 
his left hand, the ball continuing 
iis course and entered his right leg 
several inches above the knee. 

Tilly knew the gun was loaded 
but thought if unnecessary to un- 
load it. 

It is not thought 
necessary to operat 
al of the bullet, 
tions should arise. 


that it will be 
for the remov- 
unless complica- 


T. V. Terrill Injured. 


T. ¥. Terrell, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Locke Mills, Concord, N 


(., was painfully injured Monday 
afternoon, when his two-passenger 


car turned turtle near 
He was returning -from a visit to 
his home at Cooleemee and when he 
met another machine he ran up a 
bank in avoiding a collision. © His 
machine fell on him and he was 
caught by the steering wheel. The 
injured man was taken back = to 
Cooleemee and a message states 
that his injuries, which were first 
thought to be serious internal hurts 
were not so bad. 


The above cut is a reproduction 
of the cover of the only book pub- 


lished of the great flood and hurri- 
cane that visited North Carolina mn 
July. The book is just off the press. 
It is 6 x 9 inches and contains more 
than sixty actual photographs of 
flood scenes, landslides and other 
destruction, twelve interesting art- 
icles written by eyewitnesses in dif- 
ferent sections of the flood district. 
The book is printed on very best 


ege-shell paper, photographs on 
heavy pamphlet enameled paper, 
and is offered for sale at $1.00, by 


mail $41.06. 
Bell, 


Address orders to W. M. 
Publisher, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Manufacturers of 


Spindle Tape 


And 
Bandings 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO, Inc 


Hunting Park Avenue and Marshall Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


South River. 


TAPE 


Our tapes are endorsed by machinery experts 


They know their quality and they know their 
scientific structure. 


tically all machinery makers have demonstrated 


that they have no superior. 
Drives BARBER MANUFACT’NG CO., Lowell, Mass. 


SPINNING TAPE SPECIALISTS 


Exhaustive trials by prac- 


Write us. 


WIRE US 


G 


TRape mark 


FOR GAR- 


| LAND MENDING EYES 
When In Uroent Need 


We carry a large stock of mending eyes for 
loom harnesses and can promptly furnish any 
size desired. The eyes are of exactlythe same 
size of twine and shape as the harnesses on 
which they would be used and will weave as 
wéll and wear as long as the harness itself. 


GARLAND MFG: CO, 


Saco, 


Maine 


Ree. Par, 


Opens the Yarn. 


A. 

R. 

A. 

B. Boils Thin; 
Oo. 

L. Lays the Fibre. 


CAMERON MacRAE, 


Arabol Gum G. g: 


Attracts Moisture and Softens the Yarn. 

Retains the Moisture, Making the Yarn More Pliable. 
Adds Strength and Elasticit;. 

Thereby Penetratingthe Yarn. 
Preventing Break-Backs. 


RIAL ORDERS SHIPPED ON APPROVAL — ESPECIALLY VALU- 
ABLE IN HOT DRY WEATHER. 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
100 William Street, New York 


Southern Sales Agent 


CHARLOTTE,N. C. 


Henry Warner Takes Trip to His 
Old Home. 


H. W. Warner. 
Ivey Mill, Hickokry, N. C, 
family took an automobile 
High Pomt, Statesville, 
and Randleman, 


and 
irip to 
Greensboro 
Kriday, Saturday 
and Sunday. The trip was interest- 
ing to both Mr. and Mrs. Warner, 
as Mrs. Warner spent her childhood 


days in the country near Randle- 
man, and Mr. Warner saw his first 
experience in the mill at a little 


superintendent of 


wooden structure that was known 


as Pawhatan Mill, which manufac- 
tured plaids. Mr. Warner met Al- 
bert now in the merechan- 
dise business and recognized him 
on sight. Mr. Johnson was the vil- 
lage blacksmith at the time Mr. 
Warner hegan work in the mill in 
1887. Mr. Warner had the pleasure 
of showing his wife the first house 
he ever lived in after moving -to 
town. CC. T. Hicks accompanied 
them to Randleman. 


Johnson, 
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Want Advertisements. 


If you are needing men for any 
position or have second hand ma- 
chinery, ete, to sell the want col- 
aumns of the Southern Textile Bul- 
ietin afford the best medium for 
advertising the fact. 

Advertisements placed with us 
reach all the mill and show results. 


Employment Bureau. 


The fee for joining our employ- 
ment bureau for three months is 
92.00 which will also cover the cost 
of carrying a small advertisement 
for one month. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to 
the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
his subseription is paid up to the 
date of his joining the employment 
bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 

During the three months’ mem- 
hership we send the applicant no- 
tices of all vacancies in the position 
which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place 
every man who joips our employ- 
ment bureau, but we do give them 
‘he best service of any employment 
bureau connected with the Southern 
textile industry. 


Want Department 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


Weavers Wanted. 

. Fancy and plain Draper weav- 
ers and loom fixers. Weavers 
make $10 to $15 per week, loom 
fixers $2 to $2.20 per day. Good 
location with churches, school, 
good houses, artesian water, and 
within 15s. trolley ride of Augus- 
ta. We do not pay or guarantee 
moving expenses. Apply to the 
Aiken Mills, Bath, 8. C, 


Oakland Cotton Mills, Newberry, 
S. C. 

On account of change of con- 
struction of goods we will need 
spinners and doffers to run 5,000 
spindies at night. Good wages 
to the right kind of help. Ap- 
ply to T. J. Digby, Superintend- 
ent, 


Spinners Wanted. 
Wanted several good spinners 
on 40-2 ply work, pay 18 cents 
per side daylight, and 20 cents 
per side night. Apply to J. T. 
Knight, Supt. Yount Cotton Mills, 
Walterboro, 8. ©, 


Operatives Wanted. 

Wanted for mills now start- 
ing at Tarboro, N. C., families 
containing spinners, spoolers, 
winders and doffers, also a few 
slubber and speeder hands. 
Plenty of good houses, free grad- 
ed schools,.churches of all de- 
nominations. Letters from above 
named help will receive prompt 
attention. Write to either John 
L. Davidson or A. M. Vander- 
grift, Tarboro, N. C. 


Card Grinder Wanted. 

Wanted a card erinder for 21 
Johnston & Potter cards, one set 
Potter & Johnston pickers. Pay 
$1.75 per day. Must be experiec- 
ed grinder. State how soon can 
come. Address H. M. care Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


Slasher Man Wanted. 
Want slasher man for colored 
work. Pay $1.75 per day. 
P. C. Stoy, Supt. 
Deep River Mills, 
Randieman, N. C. 


Machinist Wanted. 

Can give employment 
couple of good machinists. Pre- 
fer men with families familiar 
with cotton mill work. Address 


P. P. Marechbanks, Lancaster, 
6. 


to a 


Picker and Card Hands Wanted. 


Picker and card tenders want- 
ed. $11.50 and $12.00 weekly five 
night. Transportation furnished 
to reliable parties. Apply to John 
A. Perkins, Supt., Utica, N. Y. 


Weavers and Loom Fixers. 


Wanted weavers and loom fix- 
ers. Send references. F. L 


Brannen, Postex Cotton Mills. 
Post, Texas. 


Frame Hands and Spinners. 


I can use one or two frame 
hands, two or three good families 
of spinners and spoolers and a 
g00d twister hand or two. Write 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of spinning. Am a 
practical man, 40 years old, mar- 
ried, strictly sober. Experienced 
from picker room to cloth room on 
white and colored goods. Good 
references as to character and 
ability. Address No. 1624. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth 
room. Experienced on both plain 
goods and fancy colored goods. 
Good references. Address No. 
1625. 

WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning or carding and spinning. 
Now employed as night superin- 
tendent, but wish to change to day 
run. Fine references. Address 
No. 1626. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had long practical exper- 
ience and am competent to handle 
any size and kind of mill. Address 
No. 1627. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning and twisting at not less than 
$3.00 per day. Would take a large 
-wister room. Long experience. 
Good references. ,Address No 
1628. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of yarn mill of 10,000 to 30,000 
spindles. 22 years mill experience 
and have been superintendent for 
past 12 years. Married and have 
good habits. Age 45. Now employ- 
ed and have been on present job 
for 9 years. Good references. 
Address No. 1629. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Have been steadily employed 
for 19 years and have always 
given satisfaction. Can give my 
present superintendent as_refer- 
ence, as am only changing for lar- 
ger position. Address No. 1630. 


WAN Tposition as superintendent. 
Have had long experience with 
special experience on fine combed 
yarn. Can furnish best of refer- 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of spinning. Am now 
employed but desire to change. 
Can furnish first-class references 
from former employers. Address 
No. 1649. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. Four years experience as 
overseer on both white and color- 
ed work. Can. furnish first-class 
references. Address No. 1620. 


WANT position as master mechanic 
or foreman machinist. Have had 
long experience in mill work and 
can handle either steam or elec- 
tric plant. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 1621. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
10,000 to 20,000 spindle mill. Age 
40. Have 30 years experience on 
wide variety of white and colored 
goods. Good references. Address 
No. 1622. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Experienced on both white 
and colored work ind can furnish 
first class references. Address No 
1623. 


—_ 


WANT position as superintendent 
Am now employed as overseer of 
‘carding in one of the largest mills 
in the South, and am _ entirely 
competent to fill position as su- 
perintendent. Best of references 
Address No. 1632. 


WANT position as carder or carder 
and spinner. Am now engaged as 
carder in first-class mill, but have 
reason for wanting to change. Am 
married and sober. Have TI. C. §. 
education and eleven years prac- 
tical experiences and can deliver 
the goods. Address No. 1633. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of weaving. Have handled 
one of the largest colored goods 
rooms in the South for 6 years 
and gave up the position on my 
own accord. Can furnish best of 
references. Address No. 1634. 


WANT position as carder or carder 
and spinner. Am now emploved 
but prefer larger mill. Have had 


long experience and can give first- 
class 
1635. 


references. Address 


No. 


i7 


WATN position as overseer of 
weaving. Have had long exper- 
ience including cotton duck. 
Now employed and can furnish 
best of references. Address No. 
1636. 


WANT position as overseer of 
weaving. Am experienced on col- 
ored goods weaving and designing. 
Can. furnish best of references. 
Address No. 1637, 


WANT position as overseer of 
overseer of weaving. Am now 
employed and have long exper- 
ience on both plain and Draper 

looms. Can furnish exxcellent ref- 
erences. Address No. 1638. 


WANT position as engineer or mas- 
ter mechanic. Age 45. Have had 
20 years experience with steam, 
water and electric drives. Good 
references. Address No. 1639. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Am now employed and giving en- 
tire satisfaction but wish to 
change to healthy location. Best 
of references from former em- 
ployers. Address No. 1640. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of weaving. Have had 
long experience both as superin- 
tendent of yarn and weaving 
mills. Good manager of help and 
can furnish best of references. 
Address No. 1641. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of yarn mill or as overseer of 
carding. Long experience on al! 
classes of yarns from 4's to 180’s. 
Special experience on combed 
yarns. Address No. 1642. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of spinning. Am now 
employed as overseer in large 
mill and can furnish references 
that will be satisfactory. Address 
No. 1643. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of spinning and card- 
ing. Thoroughly practical. Mar- 
ried, strictly temperate. 18 years 
as overseer, 16 ears as superin- 
tendent. Address No. 1644. 


— 


WANT position as superintendent. 

Have had long experience and am 
now employed bul wish to change. 
Best of references. Address No. 
1645. 


WANT position as superintendent, 
overseer of weaving or overseer 
of cloth room. Am capable 
man for either place and can give 
former employers references. 
Address No. 1646. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing in mill making duck, drills, 
sheetings or drills and safeens. 
Have had long experience on this 
class of goods and can furnish 
good references as to habits and 
ability. Address No. 1647. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or assistant superintendent of 
yarn or cloth mill, while on col- 
ored, coarse or medium numbers. 
Can give good references. Will 
accept job at $4.00 per day or 
more. Address No. 1648. 
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WANT position as superintendent. WANT position as overseer of card- 


Have been superintendent for 
large mills and am now employed. 
Can furnish best of references. 
Address No. 1649. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning and twisting or will take 
second hand in spinning room. 
Am capable man and can get re- 
sulis. Good references. Address 
No. 1650. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing or would take place as carder 
and spinner. Long experience on 
hoth white and colored goods. Am 
al present employed in one of the 
largest mills in the South and giv- 
ing satisfaction. Would prefer 
mill in N.C. 30 years old, married, 
temperate and can come on short 
notice. Excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 1651. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Have had 15 years exper- 
ience as spinner. Held present 
position 4 years and have good 
reasons for wishing to change. Am 
a good manager of help. Married, 
and have family. Can come on 
short notice. Good references. 
Address No. 1652. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
medium size mill or carder and 
spinner in large mill. Now em- 
ployed and can furnish best. of 
references. Address No. 1653. 


WANT position as overseer of large 
cloth room or small cloth room 
and weave room combined. Have 
had 20 years experience in these 
two departments. Now employed 
but want larger job. Can furnish 
excellent references as to charac- 
ter and ability. Address No. 1654. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager of a 5,000 to 20,000 spin- 
die mill. Am axious to locate in 
the Piedmont section of the Car- 
olinas or Georgia. Can come on 
short notice. Have had long ex- 
perience as superintendent and 
manager and can give satisfaction. 
Adecress No. 1655. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have held similar position for a 
number of years and am a prac- 
tical man. Can give satisfactory 
references. Address No. 1656. 
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ing. Now employed as overseer 
can handle a card room satisfac- 
forily and would like to corres- 
pond with mills needing a good 
man. Good references. Address 


looking for a larger room. 27 
years old, sober as a judge and 
of and have held present position 


for 5 years. Am a young man 
No. 1657. 
WANT position as overseer of 


spinning. Am now employed but 
for good reasons desire to change. 
Can furnish best of references 
from former employers. Address 
No. 1658, 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of carding. Have had 
long experience and can get re- 


sults. Fine references as to char- 
acter and ability. Address No. 
1659. 

WANT position as overseer of 


carding. Have been employed al 
present place for seven years as 
second hand and also experienced 
on combres. Desire position in 
fine yarn mill. Can furnish ref- 
erences from present emplovers. 
Address No. 1660. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of yarn mill on medium or coarse 
counts or plain weave mill. Am 
now employed as carder and 
spinner and have held present po- 
sition and given satisfaction. Ad- 
dress No. 1661. 


WANT position as overseer of 
spinning. Have had long ex- 
perience and can furnish best of 
references. Age 37 and good 
manager of help and can deliver 
the goods. Salary expected not 
less than $3.00 per day. Address 
No. 1662. 


WANT position as overseer of 
weaving. Am row employed as 
overseer and have had long ex- 
perience. Can furnish first-class 
references. Address No. 1663. 


A YOUNG MAN of character and 
ability, now employed as night 
superintendent, wishes position 
as superintendent of yarn mill or 


carder and spinner in large mill 


al not less than $4.00 per day. 
Prefer N. C, 8. C. or Ga. Can 


WASHBURN PRESS 


(RAY PRINTING COMPANY. Inc.) 


COMMERCIAL, COTTON MILL 
PRINTING 
and COLOR SPECIALTY 


BLANK BOOKS AND SPECIAL RULED BLANKS MADE TO ORDER 
22W.Trade St. CHARLOTTE, N. C. Telephone 342 


furnish best of references. Ad- 
dress No. 1664. 

WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of carding. Have 
had long experience and am an 
expert on carding and combing 
and fine numbers. Best of refer- 
ences. Address No. 1665. 


WANT position as overseer of 
weaving. Experienced on plain, 
Draper and Stafford looms. Now 
employed bul prefer to change. 
Rest of references. Address No. 
1666. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of carding and spin- 
ning. Have a_ textile education 
and long practical experience. 
Can furnish best of references. 
Address No. 1667. 


WANT position as overseer of 
carding and spinning. Am now 
employed and giving satisfaction, 
but prefer larger job. Can fur- 
nish best of references. . Address 
No. 1668. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had long practical exper- 
rence in both yarn and weaving 
mills and can furnish good ref- 
erences. Address No. 1669. 

WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing and spinning. 19 years ex- 


perience. Age 42, sober and good 
habits. Best of references. Ad- 
dress No. 1671. 

WANT position as overseer of 
weaving. 14 years expermnuce us 
overseer on Draper looms. Age 
42. Best of references. Address 


No. 1670, 


WANT position as overseer of 
weaving. Experienced on both 
white and colored goods. 35 years 
old and 19 years experience as 
lixer and overseer. Have been 
running present job for 3 years. 
Want to change on aceount of 
schools and can come on short no- 
tice. Address No. 1672. 


WANT position as carder or carder 
and spinner. Can give No. 1 ref- 
erences. Have about 16 years ex- 
perrence on all grades of yarn. 
Address No. 1673. 


WAN'T position as superintendent. 
Am now successfully filling posi- 
tion as overseer of carding in one 
of the largest mills in the South 
and giving entire satisfaction, but 
desire promotion. Best of ref- 
erences, Address No. 1674. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
carder and spinner. Am now em- 
ployed and giving entire satisfac- 
tion but desire position. Fine 
references. Address No. 1675. 

WANT position as superimtendent. 
Have had long experience both as 
superintendent and machinery 
erector and am competent to han- 
die any size mill. “Can furnish 
first-class references. Address 
No. 1676. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of 5,000 to 10,000 spindle mill or 
as carder and spinner ilarge 
mill. Am at present employed as 
carder and spinner and can fur- 
nish hest of references. Address 
No. 1677. 


WANT position as superintendent, 
but would accept carding and 
spinning in large mill. Am now 
emploved but for good reasons 
desire to change. Satisfafetory 
references. Address 1678. 


Revolving Top Flats re-clothed. 
Stripper Fillets. 


Tompkins BUILDING 
P. BOX 88 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Joseph Sykes Brothers, 


Card Clothing Manufacturers 


HARDENED AND TEMPERED STEEL WIRE PLOW GROUND 
CARD CLOTHING 


Licker-ins re-wound. 

Dronsfield’s Grinder Rolls. 

All regular sizes of Card Clothing always in stock and shipped same day 
order is received. 


RICHARD D. THOMAS, Southern Agent 


Burnisher and 
Emery Fillets. 


REPAIR SHOPS AND STOCK ROOMS 


4 1-2 Perers 
P. O. BOX 793 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


ALING PRESSES— 

' Boomer and Boschert Press Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
ANDING— 

"aaah Textile Banding Co., Inc. 

BEAMERS— 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

BELTING— 

American Supply Co. 
Bradford Belting Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 

BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 
American Supply Co. 

Draper Co. 

BOILERS— 

The Bigelow Company. 
Fraser-Purser Company. 

ROILER HOUSE CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Co. 

BRUSHES— 

D. D. Felton Brush Co. 

CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Uo. 
Jos. Sykes Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

CARDS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

CARD GRINDERS— 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 

CHIMNEYS— 

M. W. Kellogg Company. 
Fraser-Purser Co. 
CIRCUIT BREAKERS AND OIL 
SWITCHES— 
Condit Electrical Mfg. Co. 
Fraser-Purser Co. 


CLOTH EXPANDERS— 
Thos. Leyland & Co. 


CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


COAL AND ASHES CARRIERS— 
Link-Belt. Co. 
COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
General Electric Company. 
CONDENSERS— 
Wheeler Condenser & Engineering 
Compary. 
Fraser-Purser Co. 


COTTON CLOTH BROKERS— 
Geo. C. Volz & Co. 

DISINFECTANTS— 
Masury-Young Co. 


DOBBIES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
The Stafford Company. 
DOFFING BOXES— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
DRAWING FRAMES— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co. 
DRAWING ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Company. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 
Sanitary Drinking Fountain 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson and Lane. 
John P. Marston. 
Faberwerke-Hoechst Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Marden, Orth & Hastings Co. 
National Aniline and Chemical Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Southern Dyestuffs and Chemical 

Company 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING 
AND FINISHING MACHINERY— 
Philadelphia Tex. Machinery Co. 
C. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY— 
Condit Electrical Mfg. Co. 
Lincoln Electric Company. 
Fraser-Purser Company. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company 
FIRE HOSE AND FITTINGS— 
American Supply Co. 
FLOORING— 
W. M. Lloyd Co. 
FLYER PRESSERS— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
GEARS (STILENT)— 
General Electric Company. 
HEDDLES— 
Howard Bros. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
HU MIDIFIERS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
Normalair Co. 
G. M. Parks Co. | 
HUMIDIF YING MACHINES— 
C. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 
LINK-BELT SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Company 
LOOMS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Company. 
-00M GREASE— 
Masury-Young Co. 
HARNESS, 
PICKERS— 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 
Albany Lubricating Co. 
Masury-Young Co. 
N. ¥Y. N. 4. Lubricant Co. 
LUMBER— 
W. M. Lloyd Co. 
MECHANICAL FILTERS— 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
METERS— 
General Electric Company 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
MILL CRAYONS— 
American Supply Co. 
MILL SUPPLIES— 
American Supply Co. 
MOTORS— 
Lincoln Electric Co. 
Fraser-Purser Co. 
NON-FLUID OIL— 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
OVERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PRESSES— 
Boomer and Boschert Press Co. 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co. 
PUMPS— 
DeLaval Steam Turbine Co. 
Rumsey Pump Company. 
Fraser-Purser Company. 
RAILROADS— 
Seaboard Air Line. 
Southern Railway. 


REEDS AND 


RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco Lowell Shops. 

RING TRAVELERS— 
American Supply Co. 

U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 

ROLLS— 

American Supply Co. 
Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

ROVING MACHINERY— 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

Graphite Lubricating Co. 
SEPARATORS— 

Draper Company. 

SEPTIC CLOSETS— 

Sanitary Engineering Co. 

SHUTTLES— 

Draper Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Union Shuttle Co. 

SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Company 

SIZING COMPOUND— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

John P. Marston. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Thos. Leyland & Co. 

New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 

So. Dyestulf & Chemical Co. 

SOF TENERS—COTTO?:— 

New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
SOAPS— 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
So. Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 

SPINDLES— 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Draper Company. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

SPINNING RINGS— 

Draper Company. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 

SPINDLE TAPE AND BANDING— 

American Textile Banding Co. 


SPOOLERS— 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Draper Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

SPOT REMOVER COTTON— 
Masury-Young Co. 

STARCH— 

Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 

SPINNING FRAMES— 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

STEAM TURBINES— 
DeLaval Steam Turbine Co, 
Fraser-Purser Co. 

STOCKS AND BONDS— 

Hull Investment and Securities Ca 

TAPE DRIVES— 

Barber Mfg. Company 

TEMPLES— 

Draper Company. 

TURBINES— 

General Electric Company. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
TWISTERS— 

Collins Brothers. 

Draper Company. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

TWISTER RING GREASE— 
Masury-Young Co. 

WARP STOP MOTIONS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Company. 

The Stafford Co. 

WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Blt Company 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 
Faberwerke-Hoechst Co. 
John P. Marston. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

So. Dyestuffs & Chemical Co. 

WELDING OUTFITS— 
General Electric Company. 

WARPERS— 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Draper Company. 
WILLOWS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

C. G. Sargents Cons Corp. 

WINDERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Southern Railway tracks. 


PROPER LOCATIONS 


United States Census figures show that since 1880 the consumption of 
cotton in mills of the cotton growing States has increased 1,502 per cent, as 
compared with an increase of only 98 per cent in all other states. 
twelve months ended August 81, 19814 Southern mills consumed 162,097 more 
bales of cotton than the mills of all other States. 
of the total cotton spindles in the cotton growing States are tributary to 

Of the 200 knitting mills in the South over 125 
are located along the Southern Rallway. Nearly all the Southern woolen and 
silk mills are also on Southern Railway tracks. 


There is a reason for this, and it is not difficult to understand. 


The Southern Railway Lines enter and serve most completely those por- 
tions of the South where the textile industry is the greatest success, because 


FOR MILLS. 


In the 
Three-fourths, or 8,000,000, 


there are found all the conditions which makes for successful manufacture— 
the proper transportation facilities, the ease with which the raw material 
and the needed fuel may be secured, the supply of good labor, the pure 
water, the low cost of power, and favorable local conditions. 


Not only for textile plants but for all other industries the best advan- 
tages will be found in this territory. 


If you have a plant to locate, let us take up with you the question of the 
proper location. our plans will be held confidential. Our knowledge of 
conditions at various points and our experience in locating other mills and 
ap a. of our agents in making special investigations are at your service 


M. V. RICHARDS, Industrial and Agricultural 
Commissioner, South ern Railway, 
Room 128, Vashington, D. C. 
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“TDEAL” 


AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


Unsurpassed in Simplicity, Durability and other Desirable Qualities. No 
special mill supplies required. They make less waste than any other loom. 


They Produce Superior Cloth 


We invite correspondence and investigation 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASS. 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent 
Independence Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


BRADFORD 
WATERPROOF 
LEATHER BELT 


Adapted to hard service, inside 
or outside—in water, in damp 
places, in humidified atmosphere 


Guaranteed Perfect. 


THE BRADFORD BELTING CO. 


SOUTHERN SALES AGENT 200 Walnut Street 


M. C. SANDERS CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Spartanburg, 5. C. 


Fireproof 
cast iron frame, 
steel and asbes- 
tos panelled 


Stock Dryers. 


C. G. Sargent 
Sons Corp. 


Graniteville, Mase. 
Fred H. White 
Southern 
Representative 


Charlotte, N.C. 


INCORPORATE! 


FIREPROOF, 


STOR” AVE S 


low Cost of 
hope ration. Dryers for all kinds of Material 


‘The ‘Philadelphia Textile Machinery Company, 
— BUILDERS OF DRYING MACHINERY. 


‘PHILADELPHIA, 


FOR FORTY-FOUR YEARS 


The Leading Distributors of Dye Stuffs, 
Chemicals, Sulphated Oils, especially 
adapted for the Textile Industries, 


A. Klipstein & Co., New York City 
Southern Office: Charlotte, N. C. Send ior Book of Specialties 


Norwood Mechanical Filters 


Gravity and Pressure Types 
Cleanse Water—Saves Losses—Sold with Guarantee 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Florence, Mass. 


H. CHARLOTTE, N, CL 


SOUTHERN DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Southern Selling Agents 
NATIONAL GUM @ MICA COMPANY 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
WEIGHTING, SOFTENING, FINISHING AND SIZING COMPOUNDS 


LOGWOOD EXTRACT QUERCITRON EXTRACT 
SWISS GUM MIKAH TALLOW 
WHITE SOFTENER GUM L 

SIZINGS FUSTIC 

POTATO STARCH TEXTILE GLUE 


Perfect materials at low prices. Special information given free by prac- 
tical men for Sizing, Weighting, Finishing, and Dyeing of all kinds of goods. 
if your Finishing is not satisfactory, call on us. We can help you. 


Phone 2972. Off.ce 1203 and 1204 Commercial Bank Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


USE OF GUM IN SIZING 


The use of gum in the Sizing has at last received 
recognition—JT PREVENTS SHEDDING. 


GUM 943 


An experience of thirty years in the manufac- 
ture of gums and dextrines enabled us to produce 
gum 943. Formula furnished on application. 


THOS. LEYLAND & COMPANY 


F. T. WALSH, Manager 
Reapvitie, Mass. 
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